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CHAPTER I. 
AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 


T was a cold, bright February morning in Paris, and the bustle of 
departure by the mail-train for Calais was at its height at the 
Station du Nord. At the time of which we speak—some years 
ago—this was no light matter to encounter. If ever there was 
a place in which the nervous, inexperienced passenger would be apt 
to look longingly back to the comparative comfort of railways at 
home, it was this same Station du Nord in those days. The penning 
up at first, the rush afterwards, the worry with luggage, the extortion of 
porters, might all have been a joke to those with strength, and spirits, 
and money ; but were real trials to those without. 

On the morning in question there was a young English passenger, 
who, though deficient neither in courage nor in hopefulness, felt, for 
a few moments, with almost bitter despair, her inability to hold her 
own without a protector in that impatient, struggling crowd. 

A thin, pale girl, plainly and insufficiently clad, and, to. judge by 
the sharpness of her features, no less insufficiently fed, she might have 
hoped, at least, to escape observation by insignificance; and it was 
no small addition to her troubles to find herself the subject of insolent 
comment audibly uttered by one young commis to another, as they 
manceuvred to keep near her that they might divert themselves at her 
expense. 

One of the two she knew by sight, and had reason to dislike and 
avoid ; and in her terror and agitation, omitting to be on her guard, 
she was presently hustled in the crowd, and nearly thrown down—her 
fall only arrested by the strong arm of an Englishman, against whom 
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she was flung. He caught and supported her with an expression of 
concern and apology, as if it had been his fault ; and seeing the two 
young men laughing, as he thought very impertinently, gave them a 
look of warning which was like a gleam of light to the poor young 
traveller. She tried to thank him, but the fright had almost deprived 
her of speech ; and his compassion moved him to ask if he could be 
of use—should he get her ticket, as the crowd was still pushing round 
the bureau? Gratefully she accepted the offer, explaining that she 
was going second-class. 

‘So are we,” was his reply. ‘I will take four places instead of 
three.” : 

Without waiting for her money, he worked his way among the 
throng by an easy, scarcely apparent effort of strength, accomplished 
his object, and returned. 

“If you will show me your luggage, we will have it weighed at 
once,” said he, giving her his arm ; and again, she knew not how, the 
crowd seemed to divide before him, and her little matters were 
arranged without the smallest difficulty. Her two persecutors kept 
aloof, but she saw they were on the watch, and she dreaded being 
removed from this friendly protection. He had paid for both her 
tickets, and remunerated as many porters as he thought necessary, 
and with trembling hands she felt for her purse to refund him. 
Horror! the purse was gone! That hustle had been too favourable 
an opportunity ; and with a deadly sickness at her heart, which showed 
itself in her face at once, she realised that she had not a penny in 
the world. 

‘* My purse is gone!” was all she could say. 

The Englishman understood the pitiful case in a moment. His 
manner and voice seemed to soften involuntarily as he asked if she 
had any friends near, or if she preferred going on. Between her 
sobs, she gasped out that she had no friends, except the one she was 
going to in London, and that it was everything to her to get there 
without delay. What was she to do? 

“‘T have not another farthing, to pay you, or for the rest of my 
journey,” was her piteous confession, and her tears flowed the while, 
all the faster for her effort to stop them. 

The English gentleman—for such he undeniably was—after a 
moment’s hesitation, made a quick sign with his hand, and two 
persons, apparently his own travelling companions or attendants, 
advanced immediately. He spoke to one of them in a low tone, and 
the three stood round the forlorn stranger, looking at her with a 
mixture of compassion and perplexity that, in spite of her distress, 
struck her as rather comical. The natural consequence to a girl of 
seventeen—hungry, tired, and with a lively imagination—was that in 
the midst of her crying she began to laugh. It was so miserable, and 
yet so ridiculous—so like a horrible dream! Her laugh, however, 
seemed to settle the matter; for a responsive smile broke over all the 
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faces at once, and her first friend, offering her his arm, observed that 
if they did not start directly they should all be late together. 

“You must put up with your loss, I am afraid,” he said, kindly. 
‘You would only lose your time as well as your money by stopping 
to give information about it now. Leave it all tous. We will take 
care of you. Joel, push through and secure four places, second elass. 
Quick !” 

The tallest of the three, a powerful figure in a velveteen coat, 
touched his cap respectfully, and obeyed. ‘ Martin!” continued the 
first, “here.” And the dark-visaged, black-bearded individual thus 
addressed, without further explanation, appropriated the carpet-bag, 
shawl, and umbrella, which, with one sparely-filled trunk, constituted 
the whole of the world’s gear now belonging to Alice Kerr. 

She, meanwhile, still feeling as if in a dream, though one that 
began to improve a little, clung to the strong, friendly arm of her 
protector, and suffered him to arrange everything as he pleased ; 
finding herself presently seated opposite to him in a railway carriage 
—the other two quickly following with their light luggage and hers. 
No fear of any malicious commis molesting her now. 

“‘ Well,” she thought, to herself, when she could think at all, “ this 
has been a wretched beginning, certainly ; and I must appear a perfect 
idiot to these good men. How exceedingly kind they are! I should 
not mind how far I had to go with them to take care of me. But 
~ how horrified old Madame would be if she knew! and how I am to 
pay that generous one for my ticket, I cannot conceive. I dare not 
offer him my poor little watch, even if it were worth offering ; and 
perhaps I ought not to have accepted such a kindness from a stranger— 
but what was I to do?—and how am I to live in London without money, 
if I find no one there ?” 

Perhaps the troubled nature of her reflections betrayed itself to her 
opposite neighbour ; for, after allowing her a little time to recover from 
her agitation, he leaned forward with his arms on his knees, and ex- 
pressed a kindly hope that she was not fretting over her misfortune. 

“Tf you had been such a traveller as I have,” he said, “ you would 
think nothing of the loss of a purse. I have known what it was to be 
nearly starved, half dead with thirst, and thoroughly done up with 
fatigue. All the money in the world would not have helped me. 
And when I did at last light on a stockman’s hut, I should indeed 
have been surprised if he had not made me welcome to whatever he 
had. If I had come across you then, just sitting down to your tea, 
I should have expected you to fill up my pannikin first.” 

“‘T would, indeed,” she answered earnestly. 

“Of course. It is traveller’s law, and holds equally good every- 
where. So I was going to say, if you will just fancy yourself in the 
Australian bush, instead of on the Calais railway, and that we are all 
part of one caravan, you will not mind our taking care of you, till 
you meet your friends. I would give you my card, but I am ashamed 
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to say, I have not such a thing about me. My name, however, is 
Bruce—may I ask yours ?” 

“ Alice Kerr,” said she, gathering courage from his kindness. 
“You may perhaps know, you may have heard of my father, the 
artist , 

“Kerr? To be sure I have. He lives still, I hope? Ah!” as 
she shook her head sadly, with a glance at her rusty black, “ that is 
beyond my power of offering comfort ; but a name like his, remember, 
lives long after him. It belongs to his country. I hope the gift 
remains among his descendants.” 

“I—I do something in that way,” returned Alice, blushing, but 
gratified. ‘And I have some of his last drawings with me, that have 
never been exhibited.” 

“You have? and you are melancholy over the loss of a few 
napoleons ? Why, one stroke of his brush is worth as much again. 
We must look sharp after our luggage, to see that no French rogue 
gets them, as well as the purse.” 

“That is just what I have been struggling for,” was her reply. 
‘“‘ The French got too many of them, and I was determined to starve 
rather than let them have these.” 

“You were quite right. I understood you to say that you cultivated 
the art yourself ?” 

*“‘ T have tried—I am going to London now, in hopes of becoming 
an artist, as my father was.” 

“Indeed!” There was a touch of pity in his voice. ‘ But you 
have friends in London, have you not ?” 

*‘T hope to find one—perhaps two.” 

** And if they are not to be found ?” 

“Then I don’t exactly know what I shall do. I thought I had 
money enough to live upon for a week or two, till I had procured 
employment.” 

“Do you know London at all ?” 

‘“‘T have been there twice,” she said, rather exultingly. 

He shook his head with a smile, and at that moment, the train, 
which was behind its time, moved on, stopping all conversation for 
the present. 

There were several passengers in the carriage besides themselves, 
one of whom was an infirm gentleman, in green spectacles and a 
brown wig, who climbed in with difficulty, and sank into his corner as 
if quite exhausted. His entry attracted the notice of Mr. Bruce’s 
dark-faced companion, Martin, who turned to the former, with a 
muttered, “Seems fond of our company. Thought we’d dropped 
him!” Bruce made some good-humoured reply, and nothing further 
passed. But it struck Alice Kerr that Mr. Martin was by no means 
satisfied, and it caused her to observe how quietly, but pertinaciously, 
he kept a watch on the infirm passenger’s movements. Let him doze, 
snore, cough, take snuff, or sigh, it was all noted by the keen eyes, 
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gleaming from beneath dark, projecting brows, such as Alice thought 
might have belonged to one of Cooper’s heroic Indians—in whom, 
happily for her, she firmly believed. And one fancy leading on to 
another, she began to conjecture vigorously, who and what these un- 
known friends-in-need could be. 

**T know what I would make them,” she thought to herself, during 
some of the long intervals of travel, when talking, unless at the 
highest pitch of the voice, was out of the question; “ I know what 
I would make them, if only a grand picture had been bespoken by 
some liberal man, and I could persuade the three to sit to me, in 
proper dresses and things. They are just what Cattermole liked, or 
Gilbert would draw—knight, squire, and yeoman; that big, honest- 
looking Joel, with a mighty bow and sheaf of arrows, carrying his 
master’s helmet and lance—and dark Mr. Martin, with those glittering 
eyes of his, a finished esquire, perfect in all that appertains to chivalry, 
and burnt almost black in the eastern sun; and my kind friend and 
cavalier, an Ivanhoe, or a Kenneth, or something as good, returning 
to wed the lady of his affections, if she will have him—and very 
stupid she must be if she won’t. I wonder if I could manage it— 
or if I shall remember their faces well enough. They were made to 
be painted together, I am sure.” 

Her mind was busily at work at once, planning the composition of 
the picture ; and Gabriel Bruce, who from time to time glanced at 
her over his newspaper, was glad to perceive her face improve in 
serenity. 

** Poor little soul !” he thought, in his turn, ‘‘it is too bad that a 
young thing like that should be knocked about the world. It is lucky 
she is not pretty enough to attract much notice. I must mind what 
I am about, but even Mrs. Grundy could not object to a man’s help- 
ing a forlorn English girl out of such a predicament. A fellow who 
wouldn’t, ought to be kicked, and I would be the first to lend him an 
elastic toe. What an odd face it is, all nose and cheekbone, as if she 
had never had enough to eat—by no means unlikely, for Kerr, they 
used to say, was a genuine Bohemian, and I’ll be bound his daughter’s 
wants came second to smoke and beer. She will look a queer figure 
in London, I am afraid; but she shall not starve while she is under my 
escort, at any rate.” 

He kept his resolve; for as soon as the train stopped at the 
refreshment station, he took Alice out without the form of asking con- 
sent, hurried her into the salle-A-manger, and had a plate of hot cutlets 
and fried potatoes placed before her in a moment. 

“You must eat, for the good of the human race in general,” he 
said, as he poured her out a glass of Bordeaux. ‘ Don’t stop to 
talk, for though you have plenty of time for duty, there is none to 
waste on amusement. Don’t trouble yourself about your traps; Joel 
will see to them; it is his vocation. He served in the Land Trans- 
port Corps before I knew him.” 
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By this time he was attacking a similar plate to her own, and the 
contagion of his cheerful spirits spreading to hers, she gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of satisfying a hunger keen enough from long 
fasting, after months of more or less privation, to make the cuisine ot 
the buffet appear delicious. All scruples about accepting his courtesy 
had vanished, and he settled for both as a matter of course. How 
the others refreshed themselves she did not perceive; but they found 
Martin in his place when they returned, and she suspected he had 
never left it; any more than the infirm gentleman, who only shook 
his head, and coughed distressingly when questioned. 

“There are still a few minutes to spare, sir,” said Gabriel, good- 
naturedly ; “would you like me to fetch you a glass of wine? It is 
not at all bad.” 

The invalid made an effort to speak ; but his cough returning with 
increased violence, he only bowed his thanks, and held up a box of 
lozenges by way of explanation. 

Gabriel bowed in return, and took up his newspaper; but the 
-smile that passed over the face of the dark esquire was such as Alice 
would have given anything to transfer to paper at once. What could 
it mean ? 

In due time they reached Calais, where our young traveller had 
-expected difficulties without end. But she found there were to be 
none for her now. Her matters were all arranged, without her having 
-anything to do with them, and she was handed to a seat on the deck 
of the steamer by Mr. Bruce, and fenced from the cold with the 
united wraps of the party, who seemed all three quite indifferent to 
season or climate. ‘The elastic spirits of seventeen could not be 
depressed under such circumstances, especially as she felt all the 
better for her good luncheon. The motion of the steamer across a 
lively sea, which is fatal to so many, was delightful to her; and a 
sensation of enjoyment, to which she had long been a stranger, took 
the place of the perpetual fret and vexation, which, of late, had only 
alternated with the dread of worse to come. 

Her history is soon told. What Gabriel Bruce had imagined was 
very near the truth. An only child, early left motherless, she had 
gone about with her father, wherever his roving tastes led him; at one 
period, when he made a strenuous effort, for her sake, to earn a 
regular living by tuition, accompanying him to the schools he attended, 
and for a short time boarding at one of them. At this particular 
school, Alice had formed the friendship on which she was now 
building a castle of hope—a friendship of which she had already 
received substantial proof, though the lovely girl at the head of the 
class, of whom Stephen Kerr was so proud, and who had made such 
a pet of his little Alice, was now grown into a woman, and they 
might not know each other when they met. 

Mr. Kerr’s struggle only lasted a few years; he sank into old 
deteriorating habits, and finally quitted England to try his fortune in 
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Paris. There, as artist, working for picture-dealers, or as professor of 
drawing in third-rate schools, he contrived to live a few years longer ; 
his daughter’s education meanwhile progressing as might have been 
expected under the circumstances. Very early she learned the 
practical lesson, that if she wanted anything, she had better earn it— 
for the gratification of a wish, however reasonable, was dearly bought 
with the misery of an additional debt, of which her father thought 
nothing. She had, accordingly, been in the habit of giving tuition 
in drawing in return for French and music at one of the schools 
alluded to; and when Stephen Kerr’s death, after a very short ill- 
ness, left her in Paris alone, she was fain to accept a proposal to 
board at the school, and make herself generally useful as a kind ot 
pupil-teacher. 

Drudgery as this proved to be, she would have endured the hard- 
ships for the sake of the shelter longer than many girls of her age— 
being endowed with all the perseverance and resolution that her 
father had so grievously lacked; but circumstances were, at last, too 
powerful. The dealer, to whom Mr. Kerr, at considerable loss, had 
consigned many of his later works, tried to cajole the young girl out 
of the few he had left behind him; and on her refusal to sell them 
for the twentieth part of their market value, thought he had only to 
starve her a little, and she would bring them to him of her own 
accord. 

A few hints were given to Madame about the reckless character of 
the father, and insinuations made about the training of the daughter ; 
and when Madame thought it her duty, in consequence, to make a 
speech to the English girl on the subject of propriety of behaviour, 
Alice fired up in great wrath, declaring that English people were a 
great deal better than French, and that M. Barbés was neither more 
nor less than a robber and cheat. So it ended in notice to quit—a 
notice allowing of no time for hesitation or correspondence. Alice 
must go forth, and seek her fortune where she could, with the certainty 
of having at least one strong enemy—if not two. 

In this forlorn plight, her single hope was in the school friend of 
her childhood—the beautiful Edith Leicester—from whom, as she 
knew, her father had several times received help, though she was not 
aware how often her liberality had been appealed to. With a few 
pounds in her purse and the precious pictures in her trunk, she 
resolved to go by the quickest route to London, and throw herself on 
the young lady’s kindness. Her first step in that direction had been 
disastrous, but like many disasters that seem without remedy, hers 
had brought compensation with it in the unlooked-for courtesy of 
strangers; and as she sat on the deck of the steamer, rolled up in 
rugs and wrappers, her spirits rose superior to both past and future. 
Mr. Bruce, when he sauntered up to inquire after her comfort, was 
agreeably surprised by the cheerfulness of the response. 

“ You seem a good sailor,” he remarked, sitting down by her side. 
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‘“‘ This fresh breeze has sent most of us below. I miss my two com- 
rades, and they have been pretty well seasoned, like myself. You do 
not appear to mind it at all.” 

“J think it is just delicious,” said Alice. ‘I should like the 
passage to last six weeks !” 

He smiled, and shook his head, as if he could not echo the 
sentiment. 

“You have not had so much of this sort of thing as I have,” 
he returned, good humouredly, “or you might be glad to think 
England was so near.” 

** Have you been long away ?” 

** Five years—the day after to-morrow.” 

‘“* Ah, I have been longer than that.” 

** And you are in no hurry to return now ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind returning. I was only thinking what a rest 
this was, and how kind you were—and that I must not expect such 
good fortune always. I shall rough it in London, of course,” said 
Alice, whose knowledge of light literature, British and foreign, was 
extensive enough to furnish her memory with numerous harrowing 
scenes, illustrating the terrors of the metropolis, but always with a 
triumphant termination. “I know a little about roughing it already,” 
added she, with a sincerity that touched the hearer. “If you had 
had to teach unruly French children, and please suspicious French 
teachers, and keep the peace with an ill-tempered bonne into the bar- 
gain, who misrepresented everything you did, you would not wonder 
at my enjoying a holiday, even though it has cost me my purse.” 

‘Well, it might make a difference, certainly—but I was thinking 
more of your future than of your past. You know where to go 
when you reach London, I hope.” 

‘‘ Yes, luckily I have the address here, for I lost the card in my 
porte-monnaie.” | 

She showed him a torn scrap of paper, on which was just legible 
the direction required. 


“‘ Miss Leicester, - 
Hartley Carroll, Esq., 
17, Greville Gardens, 
South Kensington.” 


Mr. Bruce read it attentively, and was silent a few minutes before he 
observed, “‘ When I left England, there were two Miss Leicesters, 
and Sir Matthew was still living. Which of them is this?” 

‘Oh, this is my friend Edith; Mrs. Carroll is the younger one, 
Clare. She married three years ago. I believe her husband is very 
rich. Papa used to say that Sir Matthew would never give consent 
to his daughters’ marrying anyone who had not plenty of money.” 

“Clare married !” repeated he, drawing a long breath, “and to 
Hartley Carroll! Yes, there must be a good income there, and if her 
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father thought that essential to her happiness, he was not wrong in 
making it a condition.” 

“No, indeed ; and perhaps it is very mercenary in me, but I do 
think it must be much pleasanter. I have no romance about poverty 
—I would much rather have the income.” 

‘So would the Miss Leicesters, no doubt.” 

“‘T don’t know about Clare ; she was always a funny girl, and very 
pretty, but I never knew or cared for her as I did for Edith. I have 
never seen anyone like her, anywhere. They were both kind to me, 
you know, when I was a little child at school with them, and Clare 
often gave me bonbons and cake. But Edith was more like a real 
friend, and papa admired her very much, and confided some of his 
troubles to her ; and she promised him she would be a friend to me 
when I wanted one.’ 

‘‘What do you expect her to do for you?” 

“IT don’t know; but if she will put me in the way of wae 
my own living as an artist, ‘hat is what I should like best; and per- 
haps she may find someone to make a good offer for the pictures. I 
know old Barbés, and the rest of them, cheated poor papa over and 
over again ; but they shall not have these so cheap, if I go to the 
workhouse first.” 

“T should like to have a sight of them myself. I used to be 
a collector of water-colours, in a small way. Will you give me the 
refusal of one of them, when you have had them valued ? ” 

‘“* How good you are!” said Alice, earnestly. ‘I am afraid you 
are only doing this out of kindness. You cannot really want pictures, 
just as you arrive from Australia.” 

**T do not see the force of that argument. Australia is a grand 
country, but by no means satisfying as an emporium of high art. I 
myself kept a store for six months, under a signboard of my own de- 
vising—design, pigments, brushes, and all—so I am qualified to 
speak with authority. Remember, then, I claim first choice, and 
meanwhile, I am your banker on account—only, until we are obliged 
to part, I had better carry the purse for both.” 

“How good you are!” she again exclaimed, and held out her 
hand, with the long thin fingers breaking through the worn-out black 
glove. He took it kindly and respectfully, and she felt it was a true 
knight’s palm that met her own. She would have gone anywhere, 
done anything, holding that firm and loyal hand; and she was silent 
for some little time after it was withdrawn, wondering what had been 
his past history, and of what he was thinking so seriously, as he sat 
with his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes looking far away. - 

Before she had arrived at any probable conclusion, their téte-a-téte 
was interrupted by Mr. Martin, who had come quietly behind them, 
and now stooped to whisper in his leader’s ear. 
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CHAPTER II. 
AN UNEXPECTED DISCOVERY. 


ALICE was startled by the quick change in her protector’s face and 
manner. He turned half round, staring at the whisperer, as if unable 
to believe his ears. 

‘Not possible !” was his first ejaculation, to which the other only 
replied by a significant motion towards the skylight. Mr. Bruce rose 
quickly, made one stride in that direction, and stood looking down 
into the cabin for a few moments, then turned away with a half smile. 

“It may be, Martin, but I am at fault.” 

‘*T am not,” was the curt answer. 

‘“* How did you find it out ?” 

“ Boat lurched—party uncomfortable—let his glasses slip, only a 
second, but it was enough. I have not had my eye off him since we 
left Paris.” 

** Did Joel see him ?” 

“Yes. He’d have pinned him then and there, only I knew that 
wouldn’t do.” 

“Of course not. But he must be watched as he lands. What is 
he after ?” 

** Do you think you need ask ?” 

** Followed us all the way, and we not to find it out till this minute ! 
It seems impossible.” 

“He managed it well, but I’ve known him do cleverer things than 
that,” said Martin. 

Of this dialogue, Alice heard quite enough to give her a tingle of 
curiosity and excitement. She looked eagerly at Mr. Bruce when he 
returned to his seat, and asked him what was the matter. 

‘Did you ever enjoy the society of a mosquito ?” 

“* Not personally, but I have heard my father describe his experi- 
ences in Italy.” 

‘Then you can understand what it would be, after tucking yourself 
up in your net, hoping for a peaceful night, to hear the hum of the 
biggest. brute of the whole lot, just by your right ear. That is my 
case at this minute.” 

“* An enemy ?” asked she, under her breath, for this sounded like 
serious earnest. 

‘‘ Something very like it, when the fellow has dogged us all the way 
from Australia, and we never found him out till this minute.” 

“‘ Was it that spectacled gentleman in the train ?” 

He turned on her in evident surprise. ‘What made you think 
of him ?” 

“T hardly know, only your friend watched him so, I fancied there 
was something wrong.” 

“You are a keen observer, as an artist ought to be. Martin 
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did suspect him, which is more than I did. I saw him at the table 
d’héte yesterday, and he quite took me in. Luckily, he is a bad 
sailor, and in an unguarded moment of misery just now, he exposed 
his face to Martin, whose eye is like a hawk’s.” 

** But why has he followed you ?” 

** That would be a long story to tell, even if I could rightly tell it. 
He is a clever rogue, that I will say for him, and must have laid his 
plans well to manage as he has done. But that is nothing new to 
Wily Wilkins. He can act a part for months, so as to deceive 
anybody ; and I believe he hates us the more that we have exposed 
him once or twice. He has good reasons for remembering me.” 

There was a pause after this; Alice sat musing on the strange 
adventures of the day, and Mr. Bruce seemed lost in thought, 
apparently not of the most agreeable nature. Venturing to steal a 
glance at his countenance, the young girl was struck by its altered 
expression, and the sad sternness that had gathered over brow and 
lip. What was he thinking of? What had been his past history, 
and what were his future prospects, now that he was returning to 
England? She felt a strong desire to know; she longed to ask ; it 
did seem too bad that she should be friends with him one day, and 
lose sight of him afterwards for the rest of her life—especially when 
she could not hide from herself how very much she should like to see 
his face again. ‘True, he had bespoken a picture, and therefore, 
perhaps, they should meet; but a hundred things might happen to 
prevent the meeting, and, no doubt, it would be a matter of indif- 
ference to him. Beyond a passing emotion of kindness, why should 
he care what became ofa stranger, without any claim on him whatever ? 

That he felt for her position, at any rate, he soon gave proof, for 
he roused himself from his reverie to talk about her plans; and she 
soon became extremely confidential on the subject, telling him a great 
deal more of her past troubles and difficulties than there was any 
occasion for. But Alice was never famous for reticence, and it was 
so pleasant to receive sympathy, and see the genuine compassion and 
goodwill in those kind eyes, that she talked on, more and more 
excitedly, till, suddenly aware that they were about to land, and 
separate, the loneliness of her situation rushed on her memory, and 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

**T believe you are almost sorry to reach England,” said he, gently. 
‘** You have not longed for, and thought of this moment for five years, 
as I have.” 

** Oh, no! and I have no one to expect me, as I suppose you have ; 
and I am not likely to meet with such kindness as yours again.” 

*‘T hope you will find something much better than anything I could 
do for you. I only wish I could see you to your journey’s end myself, 
but, as that cannot be, Joel Treherne is going up to town, and he will 
attend you to Mr. Carroll’s.” 

*‘T shall see you again, shall I not, to settle about the picture?” 
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“Indeed I trust so. Joel will wait to see if your friends are at 
home to receive you, and will bring me word. In a day or two, 
perhaps ss 

He checked himself, but there was a suppressed excitement in his 
tone, and his eye glittered restlessly, though she detected a sigh, even 
while he smiled. 

“Oh!” burst from her involuntarily, “I am sure I can never 
thank you enough. If ever I can do anything for you in re- 
turn i 

“You will, I am sure,” said he, offering his arm, as the vessel 
approached the pier; “and who knows how soon it may be? If I 
bring an enemy with me, it is something to have made a friend. 
Here is old England at last! It seems impossible that it is only five 
years since I went away, and that everything has been going on the 
same, whether one were here or not. <A great event to oneself may 
be a very small one to the world in general !” 

Alice had no time to answer, for the bustle of landing soon 
absorbed her attention. Glad of her strong protector’s arm, she 
left all arrangements to him as before, and, in due time, found 
herself in the waiting-room at the station. Here Mr. Bruce made 
her as snug as he could by the fire, and begged she would 
remain there till he came back. She had longer to wait than she 
expected, and was almost dozing when he at last returned, with some 
apologies for being late. ‘There was, indeed, only just time for him to 
seat her in a first-class carriage, next to some pleasant-looking people : 
Joel touching his hat to her as he passed to his own place, as if to 
intimate that he was at her service when required. 

As Gabriel handed Alice her ticket, he whispered that Joel would 
see to her things, and wait for her orders. Supposing, by any chance, 
her friends should be out of town, and she were at a loss where to go, 
he would take her to a quiet hotel for the night, and then she would 
be able to decide on her next step. 

“Don’t go wandering alone about London,” he added, earnestly ; 
* you will find it worse than the bush to get lost in.” 

And before she could explain that she had meant to look for a 
cheap lodging over a colour-shop where her father had formerly dealt, 
he had pressed her hand kindly, and turned away, leaving in it a small 
russia-leather purse. Her face of amazement and gratitude, mingled 
with consternation, was visible for a moment at the window ; he lifted 
his hat, and the train passed swiftly on. 

A low, deliberate voice spoke at Gabriel’s elbow. 

“‘ Here’s a nice beginning to life in England !” 

“Well,” said Gabriel, mildly, “I think it is. Poor little girl! it 
was a good thing we were there.” 

“Qh! you are thinking of your stray lamb ; I was more interested 
in the disguised wolf that we have let slip through our fingers, to fly 
at our throats some fine moonlight night.” 
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“‘We will wear stiff shirt-collars, old boy, and defy his fangs. How 
came you to miss him?” 

‘“‘Can’t imagine. Could have sworn no one passed us the least 
like him. I watched one side, and Joel the other, but when we 
came to ask for him, we were told he had gone ashore. Must have 
had friends on board, or bought over some of the crew. Anyhow, he’s 
gone !” 

“ Let him go, Martin. He may make the first trick, if he pleases ; 
we will take care he does not get the odd one.” 

“The sooner we go to work, then, the better. Please to step on a 
few paces. I have studied the proper distance, and mean to keep it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Martin.” 

“No,” said Martin, drily, “I won’t. So as you have an appoint- 
ment to keep, and I haven’t, I shall keep to my place in the rear at 
present.” 

‘Your place is by my side, dear old fellow.” 

“In a scrimmage, perhaps—but we have not come to that yet. 
No, sir,” as Bruce laid his hand coaxingly on hisarm. ‘‘ You gave me 
your promise, and I crossed the sea on the faith of it.” 

“ Cross-grained beggar! have your own way, if that is your notion 
of service,” grumbled his master, and moved on through the streets of 
the town. Martin, following at the distance he chose to consider 
correct, presently saw him take off his hat and disappear through a 
doorway. 

A strange smile flitted over his own sunburnt features, for he 
knew by that gesture what Gabriel had found; and which, wherever 
he went among the haunts of men, seemed the first thing he looked 
for. In any one else he might have regarded it as a womanly weak- 
ness ; but Gabriel Bruce, though often a puzzle, could do no wrong in 
Martin’s sight. 

“Who would suppose, to see him in those places, that he had the 
stuff in him we’ve seen him show?” was his mental comment, not for 
the first time. ‘‘ Can’t conceive what he finds there, but it’s meat and 
drink to him, I know, so he shall have his fill. Only, in case Wily 
Wilkins should be taken with a sudden fit of devotion too, I’ll make 
bold to call out the guard.” 

About ten minutes later, one of the clergy, in charge of the mission 
church—for such it was—passing to the neighbouring school-house, 
was attracted by the sight of a somewhat singular figure, leaning in 
the doorway, as if on the watch; for he was glancing one moment 
into the interior, and the next up and down the street. Being 
evidently a stranger, and possibly in some difficulty or distress, it 
would only be courteous, thought Mr. Forrest, to inquire if one 
could be of any service. The inquiry at once brought the stranger 
out upon the pavement, and after one rapid glance over the clergy- 
man, Martin took off his hat with great civility, hoped he was not 
intruding, but he was waiting for his master. 
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“Ts your master in the chapel?” asked Mr. Forrest, still more 
perplexed than before, by the language and manner of the speaker. 

“ He is, sir. He is come from Australia to keep an appointment— 
and it seems to begin here.” 

“You do not seem to be keeping it with him. Will you not like 
to goin? It is open to everybody.” 

“Thank you, sir. It looks too good a place for poor ignorant 
folks. We leave those things for our betters.” 

“This is only acting,” thought the experienced priest; “‘if he be 
ignorant, as very likely he is, he does not think himself so. Well, my 
friend,” he said, aloud, in a kindly tone, “I don’t know who your 
betters may be, but remember, this is your Father’s house, so you have 
a right to claim a welcome.” 

“Have I?” The dark face grew many shades darker, and the 
white teeth gleamed through the fringe on the lips. ‘ I wonder where 
it would come from if I did claim it! I beg your pardon, sir ”—the 
voice was again demurely civil—“ here is my master coming out. I 
must attend upon him.” 

But the clergyman pushed him hastily aside, in his eagerness to 
greet the new-comer, emerging from the doorway. ‘Gabriel Bruce! 
it is you—come back after all!” was his almost breathless exclama- 
tion, as both hands went out to seize that of the traveller. 

“Why, Forrest, old fellow, this is good luck, indeed! How are 
you? Not grown stouter since I left you. They have taken some- 
thing out of you here, in return for all you have driven into them,” 

“Tt is not a life to grow fat upon,” said the curate, ‘ but I may 
return the compliment. You look weather-beaten—I hope that is the 
only sense in which you are beaten at all.” 

“‘T am up to the mark, and true to time. Didn’t I tell you when 
I wished you good-bye, that you would see me back in five years, or 
never? ‘The five years have still two days to run—and here I am.” 

‘When did you arrive? Of course you are coming to me.” 

*‘T’ll come to you for a couple of hours with pleasure, but we go 
up to town by the next train. Martin, come here. This is an old 
and valued friend of mine, Mr. Forrest. Philip, that you see me 
here, to-day, not much the worse for weather-beating, is owing, in 
great measure, to my finding at the antipodes two as loyal friends as 
even you could be. Here is one of them, my confidential servant, 
Martin—the other is gone off to London on business. That’s right,” 
as Philip Forrest shook hands with the confidential servant, whether 
the latter liked it or not; ‘he is the proudest, crankiest, most ill-con- 
ditioned ruffian you ever had to deal with, and unless I am excessively 
severe, he will be master yet.” 

“A ticket-of-leave convict, probably,” thought the mission priest, 
but without in the least regretting the shaken hand, for was not this 
the very class he was always trying to win? Postponing his visit to 
the school, he slipped his arm into that of his recovered friend, 
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and joyfully piloted him to his lodgings. Martin tollowed just out of 
ear-shot, and kept a keen watch on every turning they passed. 

“You have got on well, Philip, since I was here. I left you in 
rough water, I remember.” 

“Yes, we had some knocking about at first, but we pulled through. 
You may weather most things in England, if you have only pluck and 
patience.” 

“ And a little faith too, we'll say.” 

“No, not a little; I am supposing that you have a great deal— 
enough to make you sure, in the thick of your troubles, that the fault 
may be in you, but not in your cause. That has been David’s com- 
fort over and over again.” 

“Where is David now?” 

“In London—doing the same work there, only his is twice as hard, 
and he has twice the power of doing it. He lives in the very heart 
of his work ¥ 

“ And of his people, no doubt.” 

“‘ Yes, he has got in there, somehow. And the presence of a man 
like that among them is a help to all that is good in their natures— 
and there is a deal more good than the world in general supposes. 
You have found that out, I'll be bound, where you have been. That 
specimen behind us , 

‘‘ Distinguish, as the French say. The specimen behind us is of a 
very different order. He is a gentleman’s son, though he refuses to 
be called a gentleman, and would only accompany me as my servant. 
A first-rate servant he is, too. There is nothing to which he cannot 
turn his hand, and nothing he will not do for any one he loves. I tell 
you this in confidence, for he is a strange fellow ; and the only way to 
deal with him is to let him have his own way.” 

“ And his way is to be your servant? Has he no other means of 
living ?” 

“For that matter, he would contrive to live anywhere ; but I hope 
to make him a rich man before I have done. I find him board and 
lodging for his services, that we may keep together, but he really is 
one of my partners.” 

“‘ Has he had any education ? ” 

“ As to books, none, since he was ten years old. He taught him- 
self most of what he knows, and has lived a bush life long enough to 
be accomplished in all the resources for making a man independent ot 
civilization. To ride, shoot, track a foot-print like an Indian; find his 
way by marvellous instinct where you or I would wander hopelessly 
till we dropped ; understand the habits of bird and beast, and the 
handwriting of nature on bark and leaf: these are what he has 
learned, and practised on my behalf. And I can tell you, Philip, 
he has a heart worth anyone’s reaching, only it has a hedge round it. 
I shall look to see you, or your brother, scrambling through, if you 
don’t mind a few scratches and tears.” 
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** How did you manage it ?” 

“Oh, I was lucky. We fell in with each other accidentally. He 
was taken ill at a station where I was (that place where I wrote to you 
that I had opehed a store—it was not so bad as a speculation), and I 
had him under my care, and helped him to pull through. There had 
been some foul play at work, for he had hardly ever had a day’s illness 
before, and believed it was all owing to some drink he had tasted at his 
last halt. He got over it at last, and took to me from that time. 
It was a chance that might not have occurred to one man in fifty.” 

** And that could not have occurred to one better able to use it. I 
see—it was a fortunate illness for both, whatever brought it on. And 
the other follower you mentioned—is he a partner, or servant, too?” 

‘Both, and a six-foot Cornishman into the bargain. Began life as 
a drummer—served first in the Land Transport Corps—then was in 
the —th, and was discharged for ill-health on his return from India 
—supposed to be in.a galloping consumption—went to Australia 
on the chance of its doing him good, and took out a new lease of 
existence. A staunch, faithful fellow, the finest hand with a spade 
you ever saw; it was only a pity to waste such skill in gold-digging. 
He has a regular genius for gardening—is a botanist, too, in an 
unlearned way, and so brave and patient. Ah, I have seen him 
tried, poor fellow. He was charged at by a brute of a bull once; 
and if I had not been at hand, and a pretty steady shot, it would 
have been all over with poor Joel. His horse was killed, and he 
was laid up some weeks, but you never heard him complain.” 

‘That was another lucky accident, then.” 

‘Well, it was lucky for me, for he would have it he owed me his 
life, and never thinks he can do enough for me in return. And those 
two, Forrest, helped to bring me through such a tussle as I hope 
never to be in again. I was as nearly desperate as man could be, 
who did not quite lose his hold on everything. Chance after chance 
had failed, time was getting short, funds were melting, and my work 
was hardly begun. That I struggled on as I did, and got what I 
wanted, under God’s mercy, is owing to them.” 

“You did get it, then? So many fail, that I hardly hoped it for 
you. You have really made your fortune ? ” 

** Really—or what seems like a fortune to me, with every prospect 
of steady increase. At any rate, I have enough to buy a home, and 
live in it. That reminds me—Martin !” 

“Sir?” said Martin, stepping forward respectfully. 

*“* Have you that advertisement handy ? ” 

Martin produced an old leathern case, whence he extracted a frag- 
ment of newspaper, with the names of sundry houses to be let or sold. 
To one of these Gabriel drew his friend’s attention. 

“You used to know that part of the world, Forrest ; do you know 
that house ? ” 

“ Low-levels—North Devon? To be sure I do. It belongs 
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to a medical friend of mine, and he is always trying to get rid 
of it.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Well, the fact is, it has got a bad name.” 

“ Aye? How so?” asked Mr. Bruce, while the confidential ser- 
vant grew keenly attentive. 

‘J don’t know the whole of the story, but it was a very sad one. 
He got it a bargain—furnished it beautifully for his young wife, and 
was very happy with her at first. Then—it sounds ridiculous, but it 
is too true a tale—she met with some terrible fright, and her nerves 
were so shaken, she used to declare she saw strange faces and heard 
strange footsteps at night. Indeed, it was during a paroxysm of fear, 
in consequence of one of these spectral illusions, that the poor lady 
died. My friend cannot bear the sight of the house, and has let it 
several times. But stories of that kind never lose by telling, and 
such frights are contagious, I suppose, for one and another gave up 
the house, choosing rather to lose money by their bargain than remain 
in such quarters. It was only the other day I heard from him thata 
negotiation, which seemed all he could wish, had failed.” 

Gabriel and Martin looked at each other. 

*‘ If you please, sir,” said the latter, “‘ where can I find out about: 
the trains ? I could start to-night, and telegraph to you when I had: 
seen it.” 

“No need of such hurry as that, Martin. I must keep my~ 
appointment first, remember. But Mr. Forrest will help us to all the - 
information we want. You will give me a letter of introduction to.. 
your friend, Philip? A ghost or two, more or less, will be a refreshing 
change after the gold-diggings.” 

*‘ Are you sure you have brought none back with you ?” asked the 
curate, with a significant smile 

“Not at all sure, but they will not be afraid of yours. In plain 
earnest, what you tell me only makes me more anxious to secure the - 
house as soon as may be, so any details will be acceptable. Martin, 
this concerns you as well as me, so you must just keep alongside, 
with your ears open—as well as your eyes.” 

Martin bowed, and obeyed so far as walking abreast with the other - 
two was concerned, and listening to all Mr. Forrest said. But wher 

they reached his lodgings, and he pressed them to go in for reiresh~ 
’ ments, nothing would induce the confidential servant tocomply. He 
left them to enjoy their conversation together, and roamed about the 
town and along the pier, indifierent to darkness and cold, until he 
met his master at the station in time for the evening train. 

When his friend had left him, Mr. Forrest wrote in haste to his 
brother in London. 

‘“* Dear Davie,—By to-night’s train goes up to town our friend Gabriel 
Bruce. You remember how mad we thought his scheme of giving up 
the army, and rushing off to Australia to turn his few thousands into a 
VOL, XXIII. Cc 
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fortune in five years. I wish we showed half the pluck and energy 
in our work that he has shown in his. He has made ‘the crown a 
pound,’ and both are meant for one whom you know well. Consider- 
ing how useful you find her, this may not be welcome news for you, 
Master Davie. 

“Bruce has a strange story to tell you, and the end of it is yet to 
come. To make it stranger still, nothing will satisfy him but he must 
take Low-levels, ghosts and all. It will be a great relief to poor 
Frank Nelson, at any rate ; and should those wicked attempts be ever 
renewed, I imagine the parties concerned will meet with a warmer 
reception than they may be prepared for. 

‘“‘ Show Gabriel your work, and explain what you want. His hand 
and heart are both open. And take note of the singular fellow he 
has brought over with him as henchman. There is more there than 
appears at first sight. His face perplexes and moves me.” 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW ALICE WAS RECEIVED. 


In the most comfortable corner of a cunningly devised sofa, with 
a low tea-table within easy reach of her hand, reclined a fair and 
elegantly-dressed young lady, recovering from the effects of a round of 
visits on a February afternoon, with the help of a new magazine of 
thrilling interest. 

The room in which this healing process was being carried on 
looked as if designed for no other purpose; so suggestive were the 
chairs ; so tempting was the supply of serial literature ; so bright the 
fire in the grate ; so pleasant the light of the silvery reading-lamp, still 
necessary at that hour in London ; so eloquent the handsome fender- 
stool in its invitation to chilly feet. Perhaps a few of the number- 
less articles, crowded on table and chiffonnier, might have been dis- 
pensed with, if only to allow a little more room for work-box, or port- 
folio. But then work-boxes and portfolios mean occupation, and this 
was the Elysium of repose; no harder task being required than the 
physical effort of cutting open the new number, and the mental one 
of recollecting the old. For those whose nerves required a deeper 
remedy, there was generally provided a Review of some kind or other, 
just interesting enough to arrest the attention, and just grave enough 
to lull it into forgetfulness ; when the head would sink back into the 
downy pillow, with a sense of being the right thing in the right place: 
not always vouchsafed to heads in the midst of mighty old London. 

The moment of subsiding had not come to the mistress of this soft, 
but not chilly nest, or else the plot of the March number was too 
deftly woven ; for she turned her head quickly as the door stealthily 
opened, and at once invited fearless approach. 
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“T am not asleep; come in, and shut the door. I have just 
finished this, and then you shall have it. Your whiskers would stand 
on end if I told you what was coming.” 

“Don’t tell me! I won’t be told!” cried the new-comer, dropping 
into the most capacious of the easy-chairs, and turning his feet to the 
blaze. ‘‘ Have you got a cup of tea for me, Tiny? ‘This north-east 
wind is enough to make a hound hoarse ; the dust nearly chokes one. 
What an awful humbug that street watering is, considering how much 
we pay. I say, Tiny, shall you be long?” 

“Tt depends on how often you interrupt me; so drink your tea 
and meditate, and then you will at least not be wasting time.” 

And Mrs. Hartley Carroll turned another page, and smiled to 
herself at the dialogue she was enjoying, regardless of aggravating 
her lord’s curiosity: perhaps enjoying herself all the more for it, as 
she saw how enviously he was watching her over his Dresden tea-cup. 

*Tiny—Clare—I say! Do put that rubbish down for one 
moment! I have something to tell you.” 

“Ves, dear.” 

But the rubbish was not put down, and the attention was only 
half given. 

“*T have seen just the horse for you this summer.” 

“TI knew you would see it, dear. I said so.” 

** But it is a very long figure, I can tell you.” 

“Then as mine is rather a short one, we shall strike the average, 
for of course you have bought it. I despair of curing your reckless 
habits of expenditure, poor dear Hartley. Anything else?” 

“Yes. Strahan came and sat in my room for nearly an hour at 
luncheon-time, and I never saw him so amiable. It almost took 
away my appetite, for I am sure it means mischief. He is coming 
in to dinner to-night.” 

*‘Mischievous people always suspect others,” said Tiny, as she 
closed her magazine, and threw it dexterously into his willing hands. 
“As Sir Jesse is coming in to-night I should like to give him a little 
advice.” 

“Tt is one of the few good things he will not take. What should 
you advise, Clare ?” 

“That he did not come so often. No, Hartley,” as he looked up 
inquiringly ; “‘I have thought it well over in every way, and I am 
quite certain it will never be. Of course, he has a right to try, but it 
‘ will be labour thrown away, and so you may tell him.” 

“Thank you, I shall do nothing of the kind. Your sister might, 
very justly, consider me officious, and some day turn round upon me 
for having stood in the way of her happiness.” 

‘“‘ Happiness ?” repeated Clare, disdainfully. 

“Well, my dear, it is not to be expected that two sisters should 
both be equally fortunate. To you, of course, it would be worse 
than nothing to be called Lady Strahan, and have the key to his 
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well-filled coffers. But why should it be so with Edith, who would 
be able to turn him round her finger, when once she had his ring on 
it and would have him to back her in all her schemes and plans of 
goodness, to her very heart’s content ?” 

‘Oh, Hartley, Hartley! how can you be so slow in understanding 
the people you see every day? How can you help seeing the 
difference between those two, and the impossibility of their ever 
being happy together—the one always pretending to be what the 
other is? His goodness consists in having his name at the head of 
subscriptions for great philanthropic schemes, and all he cares for is 
that it should be said and known how much Sir Jesse Strahan gives, 
and how beautifully he can speak. While Edith—what does any- 
body know of the good she does—spending half her time and money 
in those wretched streets in David Forrest’s parish, and coming home 
day after day, looking so harassed and tired out that I am ready ta 
wish them all at the bottom of the sea.” 

“Don’t wish that, my dear; depend upon it, Forrest would go 
after them in a diving-bell, and take her with him. You don’t 
suppose,” said Hartley, stooping to replenish the fire, “that I think 
Strahan good enough for your sister? It would be hard to say who 
zs. But I know you think as I do, that her spirits want a little 
change of ideas and amusement—they have never been the same 
since your father’s death. She wants a councillor. Her time and 
her money are being spent with nothing to show for it, that I can see. 
Now, a fellow like Strahan, whose innocence will never stand in his 
way, would make her charity go twice as far, for he would never be 
taken in.” 

“Do you think Edith would consider that a recommendation ? 
She would much rather believe the best, than be made to see the 
worst. It is my private opinion that some of her poor folks know 
more about Sir Jesse than is favourable to his cause, and he did 
himself no good by attempting, as he called it, to open her 
eyes.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Hartley. 

This was a new idea, but he refrained from comment. He had 
his own reasons for giving Sir Jesse Strahan a certain amount of 
support, though in his heart he agreed with his wife. 

“‘Woman’s eyes,” he murmured, as he leaned back in his chair to 
enjoy his magazine, ‘were never meant to see with—only to be seen. 
Directly you want to look, you begin to make a mess of it, like this 
dear lady in your story, who really has contrived to get into a nice 
hole. Have you the least notion how she is to scramble out of it? 
I can’t conceive how such things get into people’s heads.” 

He read half a page in peace before his wife disturbed him. 

“* Hartley !” 

“ All right.” He was caught in his turn, and did not look up. 

“You can have no possible reason for wishing such a thing?” 
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“JT don’t wish it at all. Do let me finish this! ” 

‘‘ Then what do you mean by all you have been saying ?’” 

“Only that I can’t quarrel with the man, and say I won’t ask him 
to the house, when I know he wants to come. I promised him fair 
play—that’s all. There’s no harm done. If any one knows how to 
behave in such a case, it is Edith. She can take care of herself, 
without our help.” 

‘“‘ What is going to happen to her, may I ask ?” 

The voice came from behind his chair, and though resembling 
Tiny’s, was the rich contralto to her sweet treble. Hartley, who had 
started at the sound of it, looked round with a comic gesture of 
consternation, as a ypung lady of great beauty, about a year older 
than Mrs. Carroll, moved to the table, and helped herself to tea. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I do believe there is something 
uncanny about you. I don’t like women who make no sound when 
they walk. They give me an unpleasant recollection of Wehr-wolf 
. Stories, that used to set my teeth chattering with fear—the fascinating 
lady of the castle disappearing at strange hours, and being hunted by 
her lover as a wild beast, till he finds her out by cutting off her right 
paw. Yes, I see yours are all right so far,” as Edith held out her 
hand with a smile; “ but take care. We none of us play our parts 
so well but we get found out in time. Destiny is too strong for us, 
and yours may be nearer than you think.” 

“‘ How long have you been so wise, Hartley? Or have you been 
playing a double part, too ?” 

“‘Now, that is the severest coup-de-patte I have met with fora long 
time. Do you really wish to know your destiny, audacious woman ? 
Would you thank me for letting you see it ?” 

She looked at him for a moment, as if about to answer in jest 
then a shade of sadness passed over her dark eyes, and she turned 
silently to the fire. 

Tiny saw the change, and was puzzled. 

*‘ Edith,” said Hartley, “Strahan is coming to dinner, with his 
pocket full of votes and proxies and what not, for you, or rather, 
your candidate. I don’t know what they are all about.” 

‘For the Idiot Asylum, I hope.” 

“Possibly. He is determined you shall win, and has taken an 
immense deal of trouble. He will tell you all about it this evening.” 

“T am much obliged to him; if we are successful, it will be a 
great weight off my mind.” said Edith, simply. Sir Jesse Strahan’s 
coming was a matter of indifference, but his votes were not. 

Tiny had risen from the sofa, and stood now with her hand slipped 
into her sister’s arm. 

**T don’t want to appear hard-hearted,” she said, coaxingly, “ but 
why must you, because you go among such cases, take them so 
dreadfully to heart? It is quite right to be kind to poor people, of 
course, and to visit them if you like it; but why let their affairs 
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weigh on your mind, as if they were your own? That is what I 
cannot understand.” 

‘No, darling,” said Edith, caressing the pretty head that nestled 
on her shoulder, “it is not likely that you should. It is by seeing 
troubles that one learns to feel them as realities. it you knew how 
' it strikes me when I come straight from one of those places into this 
pleasant room of yours, where everything is so perfect, and know that 
you have not a wish ungratified ‘ 

“‘T have! you are quite wrong there! I have a very, very strong 
wish, and the pleasure of my whole life depends upon it. I want to 
see you happy and bright as you used to be—and so does Hartley. 
We cannot bear to see you go on like this, day after day, as if some- 
thing were hanging over your head, which you expected every minute 
might come down. I cannot stand seeing you wear yourself out, and 
no one ever being the better for it. Js any one the better? Does it 
make you one bit happier? If you cannot be good and happy at the 
same time, you really must fix some hour in the week—say Saturday 
afternoon, as it is a holiday—in which you are not to be quite so good 
so usual—just for the sake of your spirits, not to mention mine.” 

Edith, touched and amused, and, perhaps, a little conscience- 
stricken, found it difficult to reply in words, without saying too 
much ; but the pressure of her fingers, as she stroked her sister’s fair 
hair, showed Clare her sermon had told. Before the silence was 
again broken, there was a ring at the door-bell, and Miss Leicester 
began quickly preparing to leave the room. 

“Why disturb yourself? I have been invisible ever since I came 
in,” said Tiny. ‘‘ You don’t expect anybody, do you?” 

‘Tt is just possible that Mr. Forrest may call.” 

The door was opened at this moment by a servant, who delivered a 
message in a low voice, received her answer and retired. 

“Who is it?” asked Hartley, as his sister-in-law prepared to follow. 
“Tf it is Forrest, get him to stay and dine.” 

“‘ Edith,” said Mrs. Carroll, as her sister was leaving the room, “if 
it turns out to be that mad Miss Garlock, the clairvoyante, I should 
like to have a peep at my future career.” 

“That I forbid,” said Hartley, solemnly. ‘‘ Edith may have a look 
at her own if she likes, but yours belongs to me. Go and meet your 
fate, Edith—TI told you that destiny would be too strong for you yet. 
It may be waiting for you at this moment.” 

Many a true word is spoken in jest. But never was destiny clothed in 
a more unlikely form than that which met Edith Leicester’s sight on 
repairing to her private sitting-room, in the shabby youthful figure 
and nervously-working features of Alice Kerr, who, having had leisure 
to grow timid, stood stammering and blushing, unable to utter a word 
of intelligible explanation. The numerous warnings Miss Leicester 
had received against plausible petitioners returned to her memory, but 
before she had time to act upon them a second rush of recollection 
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overpowered the first, and her outstretched hands and warm smile of 
welcome at once relieved the beating heart of the trembling visitor. 

“‘ Alice Kerr! My dear child, I did not know you at first. How 
long it is since I saw you—and you have grown into a woman 
meanwhile. Come and sit down by the fire; your hands are very 
cold. You shall have some tea directly. When did you arrive in 
England ?” 

“‘ To-day,” said Alice. Her courage had so nearly evaporated, that 
she could only falter out a brief answer. It would be so terribly silly 
to burst out crying, and the least thing would make her do it. 

“ And how did you come—not alone ?” 

“ No—I mean yes—at first I had no choice. I was obliged to 
leave in a hurry, and I didn’t know what to do.” 

“So you came to me. Good child.” 

Miss Leicester rang the bell, which was quickly answered by an 
elderly maid-servant, to whom she gave the order for tea, and then 
drew her own chair by that of her guest. 

“T am almost afraid of asking, Alice—your father ?” 

“Died last summer,” said Alice, abruptly. 

“‘ Why did you not let me know ?” 

‘“‘T never thought of it. Ought I? You see, I hoped to manage 
and be independent. I tried very hard—indeed I did.” 

“In what way, dear ?” 

“TI tried staying on at the pension, giving lessons for my board. 
But there was a set made against me, and I could not stand up against 
it. I thought in London I might have a chance as—as an artist, you 
know,” stammered Alice, keenly aware of the blank surprise on her 
listener’s beautiful face. ‘‘ Papa used to say—used to hope—I should 
turn out something. And you told me once, that if ever I really 
wanted a friend F 

“You were to come tome. So I did. And you really want one 
now, so you have come, is that it?” 

“If you wouldn’t mind—as you knew papa, and how clever he 
was. I thought you would, perhaps, put me in the way of getting 
pupils; and if you could tell me where I could find a cheap, respect- 
able room to live in, I should be able to get on by degrees. I don’t 
care the least about situation, or furniture, if I have but a bed and 
chair and table, and a tolerable light for drawing. I am not at all 
particular.” 

“IT am glad to hear that,” said Edith, who was now pouring out 
the tea which the elderly servant had brought in, to whom, as soon as 
the guest was supplied, she gave a few whispered instructions. That 
these were well understood was evident by the keen, though not un- 
kind glance the experienced attendant gave to Alice, as she curtsied 
and withdrew. 

“T am glad you are not particular, Alice,” continued Edith, when 
they were again alone, “ for I am not at all sure about the light, and 
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the accommodation will be limited. But—I must ask you first, are you 
prepared to be guided by my advice ?” 

**So long as you don’t advise me to go back again. For in the 
first place I won’t—and in the second I can’t.” 

‘Why cannot you ?” 

‘“*T have no money—none of my own, at least.” 

“Poor child! How did you mean, then, to live in London ?” 

‘“‘T had money enough to keep me a little while, on bread, at any 
rate; but my pocket was picked at the Paris station. If it had :ot 
been for a gentleman’s goodness, I should not be here now.” 

“ A gentleman, my dear? Do you mean a stranger?” 

“Yes, an English gentleman, coming home overland from Ausiralia. 
You can’t think how kind he was. Fancy my feelings when he had 
taken my ticket, and I found I had no money to pay him? He 
might have thought me an impostor, you know; but instead of that, 
he was as kind as if he had known me all my life, and I never had so 
pleasant a journey. I was obliged to be one of his party, as he paid 
for me all the way, and they took such care of me! His servant 
came with me to London, and is waiting for me downstairs.” 

‘What is he waiting for, dear ?” asked Edith, to whose experience 
all this sounded rather doubtful. 

“Only to know my address. Of course I am to pay back what he 
advanced. He put this purse in my hand when he wished me good- 
bye. And he is to have the refusal of one of papa’s sketches, which 
I have in my box. It was so considerate to arrange in that way, that 
I might not feel I was under an obligation ; though of course I was, 
and always shall be.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Leicester, thoughtfully. ‘ Did he give 
you his card?” 

‘“‘He apologised for not doing so, but he had not got one. He 
was just come from the gold-diggings, I believe, with his two com- 
panions, who treat him as their master, but seem more like friends than 
servants. I am sure he is the kind of man to win people’s hearts.” 

“So I perceive, dear. Did you discover his name?” 

“Oh, yes. I saw it written in a book he was reading. And he 
knew your name too, and Mrs. Carroll’s, though he did not know 
which of you was married. He said he had been away five years. 
His name is Bruce—Gabriel Bruce. I noticed it particularly, as I 
never met with anyone of the name before.” 

“Are you sure, Alice?” It was Edith’s turn to falter now, and it 
was with difficulty she could ask the question. 

“Quite sure. Do you know him?” 

“ Yes—we—we used to know a gentleman of that name,” said 
Miss Leicester, busying herself with the tea-cups, though scarcely 
conscious of what she was doing, “ about five years ago, as you say.” 
She turned away from Alice’s curious eyes, and relieved herself by 
vigorously attacking the fire. ‘ He used to visit my father, and was 
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an old schoolfellow of Mr. Carroll’s ; so he will be glad ”—she drew a 
long breath—“ very glad to know he is alive and’ well. Oh, yes, I 
am sure Hartley will be glad—and he is in England, then?” 

The last words were spoken almost in a whisper. The “Thank 
God!” that followed was not spoken at all. Alice could not make 
.out whether she were glad or sorry, and felt almost provoked. 

“In England? Yes; and he will be in London very soon. 
Wherever I am, he will try and see me, if I only send him word by 
Joel Treherne.” 

‘We will soon arrange that,” said Miss Leicester, ringing the bell ; 
and on the nurse’s entrance, she requested that the servant who accom- 
panied Miss Kerr might be shown upstairs to receive her message. 

“What am I to say?” asked Alice. 

‘Say, with your compliments and thanks to Mr. Bruce, that you 
will remain here for the present. That is all.” 

‘** Remain here ?” 

‘Yes ; you said you were not particular. I have only a dressing- 
room to give you, next my own; but since you come to me for advice, 
I advise you to try that till better offers.” 

‘But, indeed, dear Miss Leicester, I did not mean to encroach 
like this.” 

‘Well, if you let a strange gentleman pay for your journey, you 
need not object to an old schoolfellow offering you a bed. You see, 
my dear child, independence is not to be had in a moment; and till 
we have had time to look about us, and decide on what is best to be 
done, you will be safer here than running about London alone. You 
are not afraid of me, are you ?” 

“Oh, you are too kind, too good!” sobbed Alice, jumping up and 
throwing her arms round her neck. “It is too much happiness to be 
allowed to stay here—only i 

“Only you meant to have your own way, and you find you must 
have mine. Don’t be afraid; you shall fly when your wings are strong 
enough, my dear little messenger bird.” 

Edith caressed her as she clung, and Alice felt her whole frame 
quiver, and, looking up, saw a deep glow in the pensive dark eyes, 
and a flush on the cheek that had been so pale, adding tenfold to the 
beauty which surpassed all she had ever beheld. That one so lovely 
should be also so kind—as kind even as Mr. Bruce—was irresistible, 
. and Alice’s allegiance was given on the spot. 

‘Your way shall be mine from this moment! I wonder who could 
resist you!” she exclaimed, so enthusiastically as to make Miss 
Leicester smile, even while listening, almost anxiously, to the foot- 
steps approaching the door. 

“‘ Time will show, Alice ; only mind you keep your word. Come in!” 
as a respectful tap was heard, and the Cornishman, hat in hand, was 
ushered in by Nurse Ellis. ‘Is this your attentive escort, Alice? Iam 
sure we are all exceedingly obliged, both to him and to Mr. Bruce.” 
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The smile she bestowed on Joel Treherne had a marked effect on 
that stalwart persénage. As he expressed himself afterwards, it was 
just like turning out of the tangle of the bush, and meeting the blessed 
sun glowing into your very eyes. His bronzed face took even a 
deeper hue than the sun had already given; and his gaze of admira- 
tion was too honest to be misunderstood by one of her experience. 

She made a sign to Ellis, who forthwith produced wine and glasses, 
and Miss Leicester filled one for Joel with her own hands. ‘You 
have been long in your present service?” she asked, as Joel, with 
becoming reverence, accepted the proffered civility ; as he would have 
done had those fair fingers proffered him liquid fire. 

‘Well, ma’am,” was the unexpected answer, ‘that is hard to say, 
for Mr. Bruce, he was part of the time in mine.” 

“In yours P” 

“Yes, ma’am. You see he saved my life first, and nursed me 
afterwards ; and when you’ve no other friend within some thousand 
miles or so, that counts as good long service, ma’am—that do.” 

“Tt is good service anywhere. You met with your master in 
Australia, then ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; we fell in with each other when he was looking out 
for hands and I for a job. He was for trying his luck at farming 
then, you see, ma’am; but it didn’t pay, and we went to the gold- 
fields after that.” 

** And did the gold-fields pay ?” 

** Not at first, ma’am ; everything went clean against us till the last 
year, and that made up for all—just in time.” 

‘‘ Was time such an object with you ?” 

‘* With my master, it wur, ma’am, for he had an appointment to keep.” 

Joel’s face grew several shades redder as he said this, and he 
looked straight into his glass, glad to empty it by way of hiding his 
confusion. 

“An appointment?” repeated Miss Leicester. ‘Come, take 
another glass of wine—you must, indeed.” 

And she refilled Joel’s glass with faint resistance on his part. He 
was raising it to his lips, when she inquired, with an assumed air ot 
carelessness, if Mr. Bruce’s health had suffered from his exertions. 

‘“* He has got the lives of ten men in him, / think, ma’am,” was 
Joel’s answer. ‘ Anyhow, he risked his own ten times over for the sake 
of the gold. We all did our best, but his was worth a dozen of ours.” 

‘* Risked his life for gold?” she repeated, sadly. ‘‘ Then I hope 
he succeeded at last ?” 

“Just in time for his appointment, ma’am, as I was saying. And 
if he hadn’t, he’d just have broke his heart. He kept us all up when 
we were down-hearted, as you dz get sometimes, ma’am, after you’ve 
worked and worked, and hoped and hoped, and nothing comes of all 
your work and all your hoping. Butif he had once given in hisself—it 
wouldn’t have been none of us that could have pulled him up again !” 
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“T am certain you were true and faithful to him,” said Miss 
Leicester, with glistening eyes. 

‘Well, ma’am, I tried to do my duty. If you are not true and 
faithful to the like of him, I don’t know what you’d have, and you 
don’t know yourself,” said Joel, somewhat obscurely, for the more 
Miss Leicester looked at him, the more excited he grew. 

“Well,” said Edith, with a sigh, “at any rate, all Mr. Bruce’s 
friends will be glad to hear that he succeeded at last, with the help of 
his good comrades. Be kind enough to give Miss Kerr’s compliments, 
with Miss Leicester’s, to your master, with many thanks for his kind- 
ness ; and tell him Miss Kerr will remain here for the present. We 
shall hope to thank him oyrselves when he gives us the opportunity.” 

Joel bowed respectfully, and moved to the door. Edith followed 
and slipped gold into his hand. He was about to decline, with some 
vehemence, but met her eye again, and could only obey its imperative 
command. 

“Well!” he said, drawing a long breath, as he found himself on 
the landing, with only the elderly maid-servant. ‘Well! that beats all 
I’ve come across yet, and I’ve seen a few, I have.” 

‘‘ What beats what ?” asked the nurse, with some curiosity. 

‘Td make appointments myself, and go through as much to keep 
’em, for a pair of such eyes—that I would. Suppose I just run down 
and histe up the young lady’s box? It would save some trouble, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“A deal,” said the nurse, “for those men make a difficulty of 
everything. It’s quite a favour to get em to bring up a scuttle of coals, 
and I’d rather do it myself, twenty times over.” 

*‘ You'd never need do that, if I were at hand,” said Joel, gallantly ; 
and before she had time to look round he had returned, with Alice 
Kerr’s small amount of worldly goods on shoulder and arm. 

“Thank you kindly,” said the nurse. “I wish I was as strong as 
you, or as young, for that matter.” 

“‘ That’s nothing,” protested Joel. ‘‘ They tell a story in my home . 
of a Cornish chap as brought a donkey-load of faggots, donkey and 
all, on his back, and tumbled the whole lot upon the hearth, to make 
up his mistress’s fire.” 

**T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“You don’t ? Then perhaps you won’t believe this either—that if 
your mistress wanted her fire made up, and faggots ran short, there’d 
be some donkeys in the world as would tumble in of their own accord. 
But you'll find it true for all that.” 

He had been untying the knotted cord round Alice’s crazy trunk, 
while speaking; and having accomplished this somewhat difficult 
feat, took his departure. Leaving the nurse to ponder on the 
meaning of his last words. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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- ET us go and give her a turn,” cried the Squire. 
Tod laughed. ‘‘ What, all of us?” said he. 

“To be sure. All of us. Why not? We'll start to-morrow.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Todhetley, dismay in her mild tone. 
*¢ Children and all ?” 

‘“‘ Children and all: and take Hannah to see to them,” said the 
Squire. ‘‘ You don’t count, Joe: you will be off elsewhere.” 

“We could never be ready,” said the Mater, looking the image 
of perplexity. ‘‘To-morrow’s Friday. Besides, there would be no 
time to write to Mary.” 

“© Write to her!” cried the Squire, turning sharply on his heel as he 
paced the room in his nankeen morning coat. ‘And who do you 
suppose is going to write to her? Why, it would cause her to make 
all sorts of preparation ; put her to no end of trouble. A pretty con- 
jurer you’d make! We will take her by surprise: that’s what we will do.” 

“‘ But, if, when we got there, we should find her rooms are let, sir ?” 
said I, the doubt striking me. 

“Then we'll go into others, Johnny. A spell at the seaside will 
be a change for us.” 

This conversation, and the Squire’s planning-out, arose through a 
letter we had just received from Mary Blair—poor Blair’s widow, if 
you have not forgotten him, who went to his end through that gazette 
of Jerry’s. After a few ups and downs, trying at this thing for a 
living, trying at that, Mrs. Blair had now settled in a house at the 
seaside and opened a day-school. She hoped to get on in it in time, 
she wrote, especially if she could be so fortunate as to let her drawing- 
room to visitors. The Squire, always impulsive and good-hearted, at 
once cried out that we would go and take it. 

‘Tt will be doing her a good turn, you see,” he ran on, “and 
when we leave I daresay she’ll find other people to go in. Let’s see” 
—-picking up the letter to refer to the address: ““No. 6, Seabord 
Terrace, Montpellier-by-Sea. Whereabouts is Montpellier-by-Sea ?” 

** Never heard of it in my life,” cried Tod. ‘Don’t believe there 
is such a place.” 

‘Be quiet, Joe. I fancy it lies somewhere towards Saltwater.” 

Tod flung back his head. ‘Saltwater! A nice common place 
that is!” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir. Johnny, fetch me the railway guide.” 

Upon looking at the guide, it was found there, ‘“‘ Montpellier-by- 
Sea,” the last station before getting to Saltwater. As to Saltwater, it 
might be common, as Tod said; for it was crowded by all sorts of 
people, but it was lively and healthy. 
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Not on the next day, Friday, for it was impossible to get ready in 
such a heap of a hurry, but on the following Tuesday we started. 
Tod had left on the Saturday for Gloucestershire. His own mother’s 
relatives lived there, and they were always inviting him. 

‘* Montpellier-by-Sea ?” cried the railway clerk in a doubting tone 
as we were getting the tickets. ‘‘Let’s see? Where is that ?” 

Of course that set the Squire exploding : what right had clerks to 
pretend to issue tickets unless they knew their business? The cle:k 
in question coolly ran his finger down the railway list he had ttrned 
to, and then gave us the tickets. 

“Tt is a station not much frequented, you see,” he civilly observed, 
“Travellers mostly go on to Saltwater.” 

But for the train being due, and our having to make a rush for the 
platform, the Squire would have waited to give the young man a piece 
of his mind. ‘Saltwater, indeed!” said he, ‘I wonder the fellow 
does not issue his edict as to where people shall go and where they 
sha’n’t.” 

We arrived in due time at our destination. It was written up as 
large as life on a white board, ‘Montpellier-by-Sea.” A small road- 
side station, open to the country around; no signs of sea or of 
houses to be seen; a broad rural district, apparently given over 
entirely to agriculture. On went the whistling train, leaving the group 
of us standing by our luggage on the platform. The Squire was 
staring about him doubtfully. 

“Can you tell me where Seabord Terrace is ? ” 

‘‘Seabord Terrace ?” repeated the station-master. ‘‘ No, sir, I don’t 
know it. There’s no terrace of that name hereabouts. For that matter 
there are no terraces at all; no houses, in fact.” 

The Squire’s face was a picture. He saw that (save a solitary 
farm homestead or two) the country was bare of dwelling places. 

‘‘This is Montpellier-by-Sea ? ” he questioned at last. 

‘“‘Sure enough it is, sir. Munpler, it’s called down here.” 

“Then Seabord Terrace must be somewhere in it—somewhere 
about. What a strange thing !” 

‘Perhaps the gentlefolks want to go to Saltwater?” spoke up one 

- ° ° 
of the two porters employed at the little station. ‘“‘There’s lots of 
terraces there. Here, Jim!”—calling to his fellow—‘come here a 
minute. He’ll know, sir; he comes from Saltwater.” 

Jim approached, and settled the doubt at once. He knew 
Seabord Terrace very well indeed: it was at Saltwater ; just out at 
the eastern end of it. 

Yes, it was at Saltwater. And there were we, more than two miles 
off it, on a broiling hot day when walking was impracticable, with all 
our trunks about us, and no fly to be had, or other means of getting 
on. The Squire went into one of his passions, and demanded why 
people living at Saltwater should give their address as Montpellier-by- 
Sea. 
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He had hardly patience to listen to the station-master’s explanation 
—who acknowledged that we were not the first travelling party that had 
been deluded in like manner. Munpler (as he and the rest of the 
natives persisted in calling it) was an extensive, straggling, rural parish, 
filled with farm lands; an arm of it extended as far as Saltwater, and 
the new buildings at that end of Saltwater had rechristened them- 
selves Montpellier-by-Sea, deeming it more aristocratic than the com- 
mon old name. Had the Squire been able to transport the new 
buildings, builders and all, he had surely done it on the spot. 

Well, we got on to Saltwater in the evening by another train, and 
to No. 6, Seaboard Terrace. Mary Blair was just delighted. 

“If I had but known you were coming, if you had but written to 
me, I would have explained that it was Saltwater Station you must get 
out at, not Montpellier,” she cried in deprecation. 

‘*But, my dear, why on earth do you give in to a deceit ?” stormed 
the Squire. ‘ Why call your place Montpellier when it’s Saltwater ?” 

“T do what other people do,” she sighed; “I was told it was 
Montpellier when I came here. Generally speaking, I have explained 
when writing to friends, that it is really Saltwater, in spite of its fine 
name: I suppose I forgot it when writing to you—I had so much to 
say. The people really to blame are those who named it so.” 

‘* And that’s true, and they ought to be shown up,” said the Squire. 

Seabord Terrace consisted of seven houses, built in front of the 
sea a little beyond the town. The parlours had bay windows; the 
drawing-rooms had balconies and verandahs. ‘The two end houses, 
Nos. 1 and 7, were double houses, large and handsome, each of 
them being inhabited by a private family; the middle houses were 
smaller, most of them being let out in lodgings in the season. Mary 
Blair began talking that first evening as we sat together about the 
family who lived in the house next door to her, No. 7. Their name 
was Peahern, she said, and they had been so very, very kind to her 
since she took her house in March. Mr. Peahern had interested him- 
self for her and got her several pupils; he was much respected at Salt- 
water. ‘Ah, he is a good man,” she added; ‘ but ——” 

*T’ll call and thank him,” interrupted the Qquire. “I am proud 
to shake hands with such a man as that.” 

“You cannot,” she said; “he and his wife are gone abroad. A 
great misfortune has lately befallen them.” 

‘A great misfortune! what was it ?” 

I noticed a kind of cloud pass over Mary Blair’s face, a hesitation 
in her manner before she replied. Mrs. Todhetley was sitting by her 
on the sofa; the Squire was in the arm-chair opposite them, and I 
at the table, as I had sat at our tea-dinner. 

“Mr. Peahern was in business once; a wholesale druggist, I 
believe ; but he made a good fortune, and retired some years ago,” 
began Mary. ‘Mrs. Peahern has poor health and is a little lame 
She was very kind to me also; very good and kind indeed. They 
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had one son ; no other children ; I think he was studying for the Bar ; 
I am not sure; but he lived in London and came down here occa- 
sionally. My young maid-servant, Susan, got acquainted with their 
servants, and she gathered from their gossip that he, Edmund Pea- 
hern, a very handsome young man, was in some way a trouble to his 
parents. He was down at Easter, and stayed three weeks; and in 
May he came down again. What happened I don’t know; I believe 
there was some scene with his father the day he arrived ; anyway, 
Mr. Peahern was heard talking angrily to him: and that night he— 
he died.” 

She had dropped her voice to a low whisper. The Squire spoke. 

“Died! Was it a natural death?” 

“‘No. A jury decided that he was insane ; and he was buried here 
in the churchyard. Such a heap of claims and debts came to light, it 
was said. Mr. Peahern left his lawyer to pay them all, and went 
abroad with his poor wife for change of scene. It has been a great 
grief to me. I feel so sorry for them.” 

‘“‘ Then, is the house shut up?” 

“No. Two servants are left in it; the two housemaids. The 
cook, who had lived with them five-and-twenty years and was 
dreadfully affected at the calamity, went with her mistress. Nice, 
good-natured young women, are these two that are left, running in 
most days to ask if they can do anything for me.” 

‘Tt is good to have such neighbours,” said the Squire. ‘“ And I 
hope you'll get on, my dear. How came you at this place at all?” 

“Tt was through Mr. Lockett,” she answered: the clergyman who had 
been so much with her husband before he died, and who had kept up 
a correspondence with her. Mr. Lockett’s brother was in practice as 
a doctor at Saltwater, and they thought she might perhaps do well if 
she came to it. So Mary’s friends had screwed a point or two to 
put her into the house, and gave her besides a ten-pound note to start 
with. 


“T tell you what it is, young Joe: if you run and reve yourself 
into that scarlet heat, you sha’n’t come here with me again.” 

“ But I like to race with the donkeys,” replied young Joe. “I can 
run a’most as fast as they, Johnny. I like to see the donkeys.” 

“*Wouldn’t it be better to ride a donkey, lad?” 

He shook his head. ‘I have never had a ride but once,” he 
answered: “I’ve no sixpences for it. That once Matilda treated 
me. She brings me on the sands.” 

“Who is Matilda?” 

** Matilda at No. 7: Mr. Peahern’s.” 

“Well, if you are a good boy, young Joe, and stay by me, you 
shall have a ride as soon as the donkeys come back.” 

They were fine sands. I sat down on a bench with a book; little 
Joe strained his eyes to look after the donkeys in the distance, canter- 
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ing off with some young shavers like himself on their backs, their 
nursemaids walking quickly after them. Poor little Joe ! —he had the 
gentlest, meekest face in the world, with his thoughtful look and nice 
eyes—waited and watched in silent patience. The sands were crowded 
with people this afternoon ; organs were playing, dancing dolls ex- 
hibiting ; and vessels with their white sails spread glided smoothly up 
and down on the sparkling sea. 

“‘ And will you really pay the sixpence?” asked the little fellow 
presently. ‘‘ They won’t let me get on for less.” 

“ Really and truly, Joe. I’ll take you for a row in a boat some 
calm day, if mamma will allow you to go.” 

Joe looked grave. ‘I don’t much like the water, please,” said he, 
timidly. ‘Alfred Dale went on it in a boat and fell in, and was 
nearly drowned. He comes to mamma’s school.” 

“‘ Then we'll let the boats alone, Joe. There’s Punch! He is going 
to set himself up yonder: wouldn’t you like to run and see him? ” 

‘“‘ But I might miss the donkeys,” answered Joe. 

He stood by me quietly, gazing in the direction taken by the 
donkeys : evidently they made his primary attraction. The other 
child, Mary, who was a baby when her father died (poor Baked Pie, 
as we boys used to call him at Frost’s), was in Wales with Mrs. Blair’s 
people. They had taken the child for a few months, until she saw 
whether she should get along at Saltwater. 

But we thought she would get along. Her school was a morning 
school for little boys of good parentage, all of whom paid liberal 
terms : and she would be able to let her best rooms for at least six 
months in the year. 

‘‘ There’s Matilda! Oh, there’s Matilda!” 

It was quite a loud shout for little Joe. Looking up, I saw 
him rush to a rather good-looking young woman, neatly dressed in a 
black-and-white print gown and small shawl of the same, with black 
ribbons crossed on her straw bonnet. Servants did not dress fine 
enough to set the Thames on fire in those days. Joe pulled her 
triumphantly up to me. She was one of the housemaids at No. 7. 

*Tt’s Matilda,” he said : and the young woman curtsied. ‘And I 
am going to have a donkey-ride, Matilda: Mr. Johnny Ludlow’s 
going to give the sixpence for me !” 

“I know you by sight, sir,” observed Matilda to me. “I have 
seen you go in and out of No. 6.” 

She had a pale olive complexion, with magnificent, melancholy 
dark eyes. Many persons would have called her handsome. I took 
a sort of liking for the girl—if only for her kindness to poor little 
fatherless Joe. In manner she was particularly quiet, subdued, and 
patient. 

“You had a sad misfortune at your house not long ago,” I ob- 
served to her, at a loss for something to say. 

“Oh sir, don’t talk of it, please!” she answered with a sob of the 
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breath. ‘TI seem to have the shivers at times ever since. It was me 
that found him.” 

Up cantered the donkeys: and presently away went Joe on the 
back of one, Matilda attending him. The ride was just over and Joe 
beginning to enlarge on its delights to me, when another young woman, 
dressed precisely similar to Matilda, even to the zigzag white running 
pattern on the print gown, and the black cotton gloves, was seen 
making her way towards us. She was nice looking also in a different 
way ; fair, with blue eyes, and a laughing, arch face. 

** Why, there’s Jane Cross!” exclaimed Matilda. ‘ What in the 
world have you come out for, Jane?” Have you left the house 
safe ?” 

“ As if I should leave it unsafe!” lightly retorted the one they had 
called Jane Cross. ‘‘ The back door’s locked, and here’s the key of 
the front—showing a huge key. Why shouldn’t I go out if you do? 
—come, Matilda! The house is none so lively a one now, to stop in 
all alone.” ‘ 

‘‘ And that’s true enough,” was Matilda’s quiet answer. “ Little 
master Joe’s here: he has been having a donkey-ride.” 

The two servants, fellow-housemaids, strolled off towards the sea, 
taking Joe with them. At the edge of the beach they encountered 
Hannah, who had just come on with our two children, Hugh and Lena. 
The maids sat down for a gossip, while the children took off their 
shoes and stockings to dabble in the gently-rising tide. 

And that was my introductory acquaintanceship with the servant 
maids at No. 7. Unfortunately it did not end there. 


Twilight was coming on. We had been out and about all day, 
had dined as usual at one o’clock (not to give unnecessary trouble) 
and had just finished tea in Mrs. Blair’s parlour. It was where we 
generally took tea, and supper also. The Squire liked to sit in the 
open bay window and watch the passers-by as long as evera glimmer 
of daylight lasted : and he could not see them so well in the drawing- 
room above, I was at the other corner of the bay window. The 
Mater and Mary Blair were on their favourite seat, the sofa, at 
the end of the room, both knitting. In the room at the back, Mary 
held her morning school. 

I sat facing towards the end house, No. 7. And I must here 
say that during the last two or three weeks I had met the house 
maids several times on the sands, and so had become quite at 
home with each of them. Both appeared to be thoroughly well- 
conducted, estimable young women; but, of the two, I liked Jane 
Cross best, she was always so lively and pleasant-mannered. One 
day, she told me why No. 7 generally called her by her two 
names—which I had thought rather odd. It appeared that when 
she entered her place two years before, the other housemaid 
was named Jane, so they took to call her by her full name, Jane 
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Cross. That housemaid had left in about a twelvemonth, and 
Matilda had entered in her place. The servants were regarded as 
equals in the house, not one above the other, as is the case in many 
places. These details will probably be thought unnecessary and un- 
called for, but you will soon see why I mention them. This was 
Monday. On the morrow we should have been three weeks at Salt- 
water, and the Squire did not yet talk of leaving. He was enjoying 
the free-and-easy life, and was as fond as a child of picking up shells 
on the sands and looking at Punch and the dancing dolls. 

Well, we sat this evening in the bay window as usual, I facing 
No. 7. Thus sitting, I saw Matilda cross the strip of garden with a jug 
in her hand, and come out of the gate to fetch the beer for supper. 

“There goes Jane Cross,” cried the Squire, as she passed the 
window. “Is it not, Johnny?” 

“No sir, it’s Matilda.” But the mistake was a very natural one, 
for the girls were about the same height and size, and were usually 
dressed alike, the same mourning having been supplied to both of 
them. 

Ten minutes, or so, had elapsed when Matilda came back: she 
liked a gossip with the landlady of the Swan. She had her pint 
jug full of beer, and shut the iron gate of No. 7 after her. 
Putting my head as far out at the window as it would go, to watch her 
indoors, for no earthly reason but that I had nothing else to do, I 
saw her try the front door, and then knock at it. This knock she 
repeated three times over at intervals, each knock being louder than 
the last. 

“ Are you shut out, Matilda?” I called out. 

“Yes, sir, it seems like it,” she called back again, without turning 
her head. ‘Jane Cross must be gone to sleep.” 

Had she been a footman with a carriage full of ladies in court 
trains behind him, she could not have given a louder or longer knock 
than she gave now. ‘There was no bell to the front door at No. 7. 
But the knock remained unanswered and the door unopened. 

“‘ Matilda at No. 7 is locked out,” I said, laughing, bringing in my 
head and speaking to the parlour generally. ‘She has been to 
fetch the supper beer and can’t get in again.” 

“‘ The supper beer,” repeated Mrs. Blair. ‘‘ They generally go out, 
at the back gate to fetch that, Johnny.” 

** Anyhow, she took the front way to-night. I saw her come out.” 

Another tremendous knock. The Squire put his good old nose 
round the window-post ; two boys and a lady, passing by, halted a 
minute to look on. It was getting exciting, and I ran out. She was 
still at the door, which stood in the middle of the house, between 
the sitting-rooms on each side. 

‘So you have got the key of the street, Matilda!” 

**T can’t make it out,” she said: “what Jane Cross can be about, 
or why the door should be closed at all. I left it on the latch.” 
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** Somebody has slipped in to make love toher. Your friend, the 
milkman, perhaps.” 

Evidently Matilda did not like the allusion to the milkman: 
catching a glimpse of her face by the street gas-lamp, I saw it had 
turned white. The milkman was supposed to be paying court at 
No. 7: but to which of the two maids gossip did not decide. Mrs. 
Blair’s Susan, who knew them well, said it was Matilda. 

“Why don’t you try the back way?” I asked, after more waiting. 

‘* Because I know the outer door is locked, sir. Jane Cross locked 
it just now, and that’s why I came out this front way. I can try it.” 

She went round to the road that ran by the side of the house, and 
tried the door in the garden wall. It was fastened, as she had said. 
Seizing the bell-handle, she gave a loud peal. Another, and another. 

‘*T say, it seems odd, though,” I cried, beginning to find it so. 
“Do you think she can have gone out ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, sir. But—no; it’s not likely, Master 
Johnny. I left her laying the cloth for our supper.” 

** Was she in the house alone ?” 

‘* We are always alone, sir; we don’t have visitors. Anyway, none 
have been with us this evening.” 

I looked at the upper windows of the house. No light was to be 
seen in any of them, no sign of Jane Cross. The lower windows 
were hidden from view by the wall—which was high. 

“‘T think she must have dropped asleep, Matilda. Suppose you 
come in through Mrs. Blair’s and get over the wall ?” 

I ran round to tell the news to our people. Matilda followed me 
‘slowly ; I thought, reluctantly. Even in the dim twilight, as she 
stood at our gate in hesitation, I could see how white her face was. 

‘* What are you afraid of ?” I asked her, going out again to where 
she stood. 

“IT hardly know, Master Johnny. Jane Cross used to have fits. 
Perhaps she has been frightened into one.” 

‘* What should frighten her?” 

The girl looked round in a scared manner before replying. Just 
then I found my jacket sleeve wet. Her trembling hands had shaken 
some drops of the ale upon it. 

“If she—should have seen Mr. Edmund?” the girl brought out 
in a horrified whisper. 

“Seen Mr. Edmund! Mr. Edmund who?—Mr. Edmund Pea- ‘ 
hern? Why! You don’t surely mean his ghost ?” 

Her face was growing whiter. I stared at her in surprise. 

“We have always been afraid of seeing something, she and me, 
since last May: we haven’t liked the house at night-time. It has 
often been quite a scuffle which of us should fetch the beer, so as not 
to be the one left alone. Many a time I have stood right out at the 
back door while Jarie Cross has gone for it.” 

I began to think her an idiot. If Jane Cross was another, why 
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perhaps she had scared herself into a fit. All the more reason that 


somebody should see after her. 

“Come along, Matilda, don’t be foolish: we'll get over the 
wall.” 

It was a calm, still summer evening, nearly dark now. All the lot 
of us went out to the back garden, I whispering to them what the + 
girl had said to me. ; 
. “Poor thing!” said Mrs. Todhetley, who had a kind of fellow- 

feeling for ghosts. ‘It has been very lonely for the young women : 
and if Jane Cross is subject to fits, she may be lying in one.” 

The wall between the gardens was nothing like as high as the outer 
one. Susan brought out a chair, and Matilda could have got over 
easily. But when she reached the top she stuck there. 

.“T can’t go on by myself; I dare not,” she said, turning her scared 
face towards us. “ If Mr. Edmund is there # 

“Don’t thee be a goose, girl!” interrupted the Squire, in doubt 
whether to laugh or scold. ‘‘ Here, I’ll go with you. Get on down. 
Hold the chair tight for me, Johnny.” 

We hoisted him over without damage. I leaped after him, and 
Susan, grinning with delight, came after me. She supposed that 
Jane Cross had slipped out somewhere during Matilda’s absence. 

The door faced the garden, and the Squire and Susan were the 
first to enter. There seemed to be no light anywhere, and the Squire 
went gingerly, picking his way. I turned round to look for Matilda, 
who had hung back, and found her with her hand on the trellis 
work of the porch, and the beer shaking over. 

*‘T say, look here, Matilda: you must be a regular goose, as the 
Squire says, to put yourself into this fright before you know whether 
there’s any cause for it. Susan says she has only stepped out some- 
where.” 

She put up her hand and touched my arm, panting like mad. Her 
lips were the colour of chalk. 

“Only last night that ever was, Mr. Johnny, as we were going up 
the staircase to bed, we heard a sound in the room as we passed it. 
It was just like a groan. Ask Jane Cross, else, sir.” . 

“What room ?” 

‘¢ Mr. Edmund’s: where he did it. She has heard him to-night, 
or seen him, or something, and has got a fit.” 

The kitchen was on the right of the passage. Susan, knowing the 
ways of the house, soon lighted a candle. On a small round table 
was spread a white cloth, some bread and cheese, and two tumblers. ° 
A knife or two had seemingly been flung on it at random. 1 

“Jane Cross! Jane Cross!” shouted the Squire, going forward 
towards the front hall, Susan following with the candle. It was a 
good-sized hall; I could see that; with a handsome well-staircase at 


this end of it. 
“ Halloa! What’s this? Johnny! Susan !—all of you come here. 
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Here’s somebody lying here. It must be the poor girl. Goodness 
bless my heart! Johnny, help me to raise her.” 

Still and white she was lying, underneath the opening of the stair- 
case. Upon lifting her head, it fell back in a curious manner. 
We both backed a little. Susan held the candle nearer. As its light 
fell on the upturned face, the girl shrieked. 

‘ She has got a fit,” cried Matilda. 

‘God help her !” whispered the Squire. ‘I fear this is something 
worse than a fit. We must have a doctor.” 

Susan thrust the candlestick into my hand and ran out at the back 
door, saying she’d fetch Mr. Lockett. Back she came in a moment: 
the garden gate was locked and the key not in it. 

“‘ There’s the front door, girl, stuttered the Squire in a passion, 
angry with her for returning, though it was no fault of hers. He was 
like one off his head, and his nose and cheeks had turned blue. 

But there could be no more egress by the front door than the back. 
It was locked, and the key gone. Who had done these things ? 
what strange mystery was here? Locking the poor girl in the house to 
kill her! 

Matilda, who had lighted another candle, found the key of the 
back gate lying on the kitchen dresser. Susan caught it up, and flew 
away. It was a most uncomfortable moment: there lay Jane Cross, 
pale and motionless, and it seemed that we were helpless to aid her. 

‘“‘Ask that stupid thing to bring a pillow or a cushion, Johnny. 
Ghosts, indeed! The idiots that women are !” 

‘‘What else has done it ?—what else was there to hurt her?” 
remonstrated Matilda, bringing up the second candle. ‘“She’d not 
go into a fit for nothing, sir.” 

And now that more light was present, we began to see other 
features of the scene. Nearly close to Jane Cross lay a work- 
basket, overturned: a flat open basket, a foot and a half square.’ 
Reels of cotton, scissors, tapes, small bundles of work tied up, and 
such like things, lay scattered around. 

The Squire looked at these, and then at the opening above. 
*‘Can she have fallen down the well ?” he asked, in a low tone. And 
Matilda, catching the words, gave a great cry of dismay, and burst 
into tears. 

“A pillow, girl. A pillow, or a cushion.” 

She went into one of the sitting-rooms and brought out a thick 
sofa cushion. ‘The Squire, going down on his knees, for he was 
not good at stooping, told me to slip it under while he raised the 
head. 

A sound of stalking feet, a sudden flash of light from a bull’s-eye, 
and a policeman came upon the scene. The man was quietly 
passing on his beat when met by Susan. In her excitement she told 
him what had happened, and sent him in. We knew the man, whose 
beat lay at this end of Saltwater; a civil man, named Knapp. He 
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knelt down where the Squire had just been kneeling, touching Jane 
Cross here and there. 

‘“‘ She’s dead, sir,” he said. ‘There can be no mistake about that.” 

“She must have fallen down the well of the staircase, I fear,” 
_ observed the Squire. 

1 Well—yes ; perhaps so,” assented the man in a doubtful tone. 

‘‘ But what of this ?” 

He flung the great light on the front of poor Jane Cross’s 
dress. A small portion of the gown-body, where it fastened in front, 
had been torn away ; as well as one of the sleeve wristbands. 

“It’s no fall,” said the man. ‘It is foul play—as I think.” 

“Goodness bless me!” gasped the Squire. ‘Some villains must. 
have got in. This comes of that other one’s having left the front 
door on the latch.” But I am not sure that any of us, including 
himself, believed she could be really dead. 

Susan returned with speed, and was followed by Mr. Lockett. He 
was a young man, thirty perhaps, pale and quiet, and much like what 
I remembered of his brother. Poor Jane Cross was certainly dead, he. 
said : had been dead, he thought, an hour. 

But this could scarcely have been—as we knew. It was not, at 
the very utmost, above twenty-five minutes since Matilda went out to 
fetch the beer, leaving her alive and well. Mr. Lockett looked again, 
but thought he was not mistaken. When a young doctor takes up a 
crotchet, he likes to hold to it. 

A nameless sensation of awe fell upon us all. Dead! In that. 
sudden manner! The Squire rubbed up his head like a helpless 
lunatic ; Susan’s eyes were round with horror; Matilda had thrown 
her apron over her face to hide its grief and tears. 

Leaving her for the present where she was, we turned to go up- 
stairs. I stooped to pick up the overturned basket, but the police- 
man sharply told me to let all things stay as they were until he had 
time to look into them. 

The first thing the man did, on reaching the landing above, was to 
open the room doors one by one,and throw his bull’s-eye light into 
them. ‘They were all right; unoccupied, straight and tidy. On the 
landing of the upper floor lay one or two articles, which seemed to 
indicate that some kind of struggle had taken place there. A thimble: 
here, a bodkin there ; also the bit that had been torn out of the girl’s 
gown in front and the wristband from the sleeve. The balustrades 
were very handsome but very low; on this upper landing, dangerously 
. low. These bedrooms were all in order; the one in which the two. 
servants slept, alone showing signs of occupation. 

Downstairs went Knapp again, carrying with him the torn-out 
pieces, to compare them with the gown. It was the print gown IJ had. 
often seen Jane Cross wear: a black gown with white zigzag lines 
running down it. Matilda was wearing the fellow to it now. The 
pieces fitted in exactly. 
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‘“ The struggle must have taken place upstairs: not here,” observed 
the doctor. 

Matilda, questioned and cross-questioned by the policeman, gave 
as succinct an account of the evening as her distressed state allowed. 
We stood round the kitchen while she told it. 

Neither she nor Jane Cross had gone out at all that day. Monday 
was rather a busy day with them, for they generally did a bit of wash- 
ing. After tea, which they took between four and five o’clock, they 
went up to their bedroom, it being livelier there than in the kitchen, 
the window looking down the side road. Matilda sat down to write 
a letter to her brother, who lived at a distance; Jane Cross sat at 
the window doing a job of sewing. They sat there all the evening, 
writing, working, and sometimes talking. At dusk, Jane remarked 
that it was getting Blindman’s holiday, and that she should go on 
down stairs and put the supper. Upon that, Matilda finished her 
letter quickly, folded and directed it, and followed her down. Jane 
had not yet laid the cloth, but was then taking it out of the drawer. 
“You go and fetch the beer, Matilda,” she said: and Matilda was 
glad todo so. ‘ You can’t go that way: I have locked the gate,” 
Jane called out, seeing Matilda turning towards the back ; accordingly 
she went out at the front door, leaving it on the latch. Such was her 
account; and I have given it almost verbatim. 

“‘On the latch,” repeated the policeman, taking up the words. 
* Does that mean that you left it open?” 

“‘T drew it quite to, so that it looked as if it were shut; it was a 
heavy door, and would keep so,” was Matilda’s answer. “I did it, 
not to give Jane the trouble to open it tome. When I got back I 
found it shut and could not get in.” 

The policeman mused. ‘You say it was Jane Cross who locked 
the back door in the wall?” 

“Yes,” said Matilda. ‘She had locked it before I got down- 
stairs. We liked to lock that door early, because it could be opened 
from the outside—while the front door could not be.” 

‘* And she had not put these things on the table when you went out 
for the beer ? ”—pointing to the dishes. 

““No: she was only then putting the cloth. As I turned round 
trom taking the beer-jug from its hook, the fling she gave the cloth 
caused the air of it to whiffle in my face like a wind. She had not 
begun to reach out the dishes.” 

“* How long were you away ?” 

“‘T don’t know exactly,” she answered, with a moan. “Rather 
longer than usual, because I took my letter to the post before going 
to the Swan.” 

“It was about ten minutes,” I interposed. ‘‘I was at the window 
next door, and saw Matilda go out and come back.” 

“Ten minutes!” repeated the policeman. ‘‘ Quite long enough 
for some ruffian to come in and fling her over the stairs.” 
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“ But who would do it?” asked Matilda, looking up at him with 
her poor pale face. 

“ Ah, that’s the question; that’s what we must find out,” said 
Knapp. ‘ Was the kitchen just as it was when you left it?” 

‘“‘ Yes—except that she had put the bread and cheese on the table. 
And the glasses, and knives,” added the girl, looking round at the said 
table, which remained as we had found it, “but not the plates.” 

“Well now, to go tosomething else: Did she bring her work-basket 
downstairs with her from the bedroom when she remarked to you that 
she would go and put the supper on ?” 

“No, she did not.” 

‘You are sure of that?” 

“Yes. She left the basket on the chair in front of her where it 
had been standing. She just got up and shook the threads from off 
her gown, and went on down. When [ left the room the basket was 
there; I saw it. And I think,” added the girl, with a great sob, “I 
think that while putting the supper she must have gone upstairs again 
to fetch the basket, and must have fallen against the banisters with 
fright, and overbalanced herself.” 

“Fright at what?” asked Knapp. 

Matilda shivered. Susan whispered to him that they were afraid at 
night of seeing the ghost of Mr. Edmund Peahern. 

The man glanced keenly at Matilda for a minute. ‘ Did you ever 
see it?” he asked. 

“‘No,” she shuddered. “ But there are strange noises, and we think 
it is in the house.” 

“Well,” said Knapp, coughing to hide a comical smile,” ghosts 
don’t tear pieces out of gowns—that ever I heard of. I should say 
it was something worse than a ghost that has been here to-night. Had 
this poor girl any sweetheart ?” 

“No,” said Matilda. 

‘Have you one ?” 

ec No.” 

‘“* Except Owen the milkman.” 

A scarlet streak flashed into Matilda’s cheeks. I knew Owen: he 
was Mrs. Blair’s milkman also. 

‘“*T think Owen must be your sweetheart or hers,” went on Knapp. 
“T’ve seen him, often enough, talking and laughing with you both when 
bringing the afternoon’s milk round. ‘Ten minutes at a stretch he 
has stayed in this garden, when he need not have been as many 
moments.” 

“There has been no harm: and it’s nothing to anybody,” said 
Matilda. 

The key of the front door was searched for, high and low; but it 
could not be found. Whoever locked the door, must have made off 
with the key. But for that, and for the evidences of the scuffle above 
and the pieces torn out of the gown, we should have thought Matilda’s 
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opinion was correct: that Jane Cross had gone upstairs for her basket, 
and through some wretched accident had pitched over the balustrades. 
Matilda could not relinquish the notion. 

‘It was only a week ago that ever was; a week ago this very day; 
that Jane Cross nearly fell over there. We were both running upstairs, 
trying in sport which should get first into our bedroom ; and, in jost- 
ling one another on the landing, she all but overbalanced herself. I 
caught hold of her to save her. It’s true—if it were the last word 
I had to speak.” 

Matilda broke down, with a dreadful fit of sobbing. Altogether 
she struck me as being about as excitable a young woman as one could 
meet in a summer day’s journey. 

Nothing more could be made out of it this evening. Jane Cross 
had met her death, and some evil or other must have led to it. The 
police took possession of the house for the night: and Matilda, out 
of compassion, was brought to ours. To describe the Mater’s shock 
and Mary Blair’s, when they heard the news, would be beyond me. 

All sorts of conjectures arose in the neighbourhood. The 
most popular belief was that some person must have perceived 
the front door open, and, whether with a good or an ill intention, 
entered the house ; that he must have stolen upstairs, met Jane Cross 
on the top landing, and flung her down in a scuffle. That he must 
then have let himself out at the front door and locked it after him. 

Against this theory there were obstacles. From the time of 
Matilda’s leaving the house till her return, certainly not more than ten 
minutes had elapsed, perhaps not quite as much, and this was a very 
short space of time for what had been done in it. Moreover the 
chances were that I, sitting at the next window, should have seen 
anyone going in or out ; though it was not of course certain. I had got 
up once to ring the bell, and stayed a minute or two away from the 
window, talking with Mary Blair and the Mater. 

Some people thought the assassin (is it too much to call him so?) 
had been admitted by Jane Cross herself; or he might have been in 
hiding in the garden before she locked the door. In short, the various 
opinions would fill a volume. 

But suspicion fell chiefly upon one person—and that was Thomas 
Owen the milkman. Though, perhaps, “suspicion” is too strong a 
word to give to it—I ought rather to say “doubt.” These Owens 
were originally from Wales, very respectable people. The milk busi- 
ness was their own; and, since the father’s death, which happened 
only a few months before, the son had carried it on in conjunction 
with his mother. He was a young man of three or four-and-twenty, 
with a fresh colour and open countenance, rather superior in his man- 
ners and education. The carrying out the milk himself was a tem- 
porary arrangement, the boy employed for it being ill. ‘That he had 
often lingered at No. 7, laughing with the two young women, 
was well known; he had also been seen to accost them in the street. 
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Only the previous day, he and Matilda had stayed talking in the 
churchyard after morning service when everybody else had left it; and 
he had walked up nearly as far as Seabord Terrace with Jane Cross in 
the evening. A notion existed that he had entered the house on the 
Monday evening, for who else was it likely to have been, cried 
everybody. Which was, of course, logic. At last a rumour arose— 
arose on the Tuesday—that Owen had been seen to leave the house at 
dusk on the fatal evening ; that this could be proved. If so, it looked 
rather black. I was startled, for I had liked the man. 

The next day, Wednesday, the key was found. A gardener who 
did up the gardens of the other end house, No. 1, every Wednesday, 
was raking the ground underneath some dwarf pines that grew close 
against the front railings, and raked out a big door-key. About fifteen 
people came rushing off with it to No. 7. 

It was the missing key. It fitted into the door at once, locked 
and unlocked it. When the villain had made his way from the house 
after doing the mischief, he must have flung the key over amidst the 
pines, thinking no doubt it would lie hidden there. 

The coroner and jury assembled ; but they could not make more of 
the matter than we had made. Jane Cross had died of the fall down 
the well staircase, which had broken her neck; and it was pretty 
evident she had been flung down. Beyond the one chief and fatal 
injury, she was not harmed in any way; not by so much as a scratch. 
Matilda, whose surname turned out to be Valentine, having got over 
the first shock, gave her testimony with subdued composure. She was 
affected at parts of it, and said she would have saved Jane Cross’s 
life with her own: and no one could doubt that she spoke the truth. 
She persisted in asserting her opinion that there had been no scuffle, 
in spite of appearances; but that the girl had been terrified in some 
way and had accidentally fallen over. 

When Matilda was done with, Thomas Owen took her place. He 
was all in black, having dressed himself to come to the inquest and 
wearing mourning for his father ; and I must say, looking at him now, 
you’d never have supposed he carried out milk-pails. 

Yes, he had known the poor young woman in question, he readily 
said in answer to questions ; had been fond of chaffing with the two 
girls a bit, but nothing more. Meant nothing by it, nothing serious. 
Respected both of them; regarded them as perfectly well-conducted 
young women.—Was either of them his sweetheart ? Certainly not. 
Had not courted either of them. Never thought of either of them 
as his future wife: should not consider a servant eligible for that posi- 
tion—at least, his mother would not. Of the two, he had liked 
Jane Cross the best. Did not know anything whatever of the cir- 
cumstances attending the death ; thought it a most deplorable calamity, 
and was never more shocked in his life than when he heard of it. 

“Ts there any truth in the report that you were at the house on 
Monday evening ?” asked the coroner. 
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“ There is no truth in it.” 

‘TI see him come out o’ No. 7: I see him come out o’ the side 
door in the garden wall,” burst forth a boy’s earnest voice from the 
back of the room. 

“You saw me zot¢ come out of it,” quietly replied Thomas Owen, 
turning round to see who it was that had spoken. ‘Oh, it is you, is 
it, Bob Jackson! Yes, you came running round the corner just as I 
turned from the door.” 

** You were there then ?” cried the coroner. 

‘No, sir. At the door, yes; that’s true enough; but I was not 
inside it. What Pappened was this: on Monday I had some business 
at a farm-house near Munpler, and set out to walk over there early in 
the evening. In passing down the side road by No. 7, I saw the two 
maids at the top window. One of them—lI think it was Jane Cross 
—called out to ask me in a joking kind of way whether I was about 
to pay them a visit; I answered, not then, but I would as I came 
back if they liked. Accordingly, in returning, I rang the bell. It 
was not answered, and I rang again with a like result. Upon that, I 
went straight home to my milk books, and did not stir out again, as 
my mother can prove. That is the truth, sir, on my oath; and all 
the truth.” 

‘* What time was this?” 

**T am not quite sure. It was getting dusk.” 

** Did you see anything of the young women this second time ?” 

** Not anything.” 

‘Or hear anything ?—Any noise ?” 

“None whatever. I supposed that they would not come to the 
door to me because it was late: I thought nothjng else. I declare, 
sir, that this is all I know of the matter.” 

There was a pause when he concluded. Knapp, the policeman, 
and another one standing by his side, peered at Owen from under 
their eyebrows, as if they did not put implicit faith in his words: and 
the coroner recalled Matilda Valentine. 

She readily confirmed the statement of his having passed along the 
side road, and Jane Cross’s joking question to him. But she denied 
having heard him ring on his return, and said the door-bell had not 
rung at all that night. Which would seem to prove that Owen must 
, have rung during the time she had gone out for the beer. 

_ So, you perceive, the inquest brought forth no more available light, 

‘ and had to confess itself baffled. 

_ “A fine termination this is to our pleasure,” cried the Squire, 
gloomily. ‘I don’t like mysteries, Johnny. And of all the mysteries 

I have come across in my life, the greatest mystery is this at No. 7.” 

But mysteries, like murder, will “out” in time. And the reader 
shall hear the conclusion of this one next month. 

Jounny LUDLow. 





THROUGH HOLLAND. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “A NIGHT IN A MONASTERY.” 


* LL roads lead to Rome:” and the intelligent reader is aware 
that many roads lead to Holland. Yet comparatively few 
people find their way into the interior of the Dutch provinces : and 
Holland, so near our shores, is to many of us as much a sealed book 
as are the bush ranges of Australia or the vast prairigs of California. 

There are many reasons for this: though the Dutch would tell you 
that none of them would bear sifting. It is not the fashion to go to 
Holland: and for most people, to be out of the fashion is to be out 
of the world. It is just now the fashion for women to be strong- 
minded and masculine ; and very much in the fashion they are. But 
that has nothing to do with Holland. There the women are content 
to be women, whatever their age or degree. Ay, and very pretty 
women too. 

I have said that it is not the fashion to visit Holland. It is the 
thing to go and see the sun rise without setting on a midsummer night 
in Norway ; to stand the chance of an embrace from a friendly bear 
in Russia ; to do violence to one’s feelings by eating candles with the 
Laplanders ; to shake fins with the interesting inhabitants of Finland. 
It has not been the fashion to visit Turkey during the past season. It 
has never been the fashion to visit Holland. 

And yet there is a good deal to repay in a visit to this little king- 
dom ; if it be only to rectify some of our preconceived and existing 
notions respecting the people and the country. Two of these notions 
only, as far as I am concerned, proved correct. I had an idea that 
Holland was very flat. Its flatness cannot be disputed by the most 
distorted mind. I believed there was much water to be found there. 
It is a case of ‘ water, water everywhere.” And it might almost be 
added: “not a drop to drink.” 

But the Mynheer Van Dunck specimen of a Dutchman: the heavy 
paterfamilias type, smoking his after-dinner pipe between the intervals 
' of eating, sleeping, and counting over his hoards in his warehouse 
overlooking the canal: this type, if it ever existed, appears to have 
become extinct—like certain craters and antediluvian animals. The 
ponderous Dutch Vrouw, with hips measuring her stature, sleepy eyes 
and fat cheeks, is no longer visible. She too has departed, with the 
light of other days—her phlegmatic husband. 

What they are now, I will endeavour to describe as we proceed. 
We have first to reach Holland: and we are not there yet. 

I had long wished to visit Holland and had not done so. Perhaps 
because the desire was so easy to gratify. Perhaps because there is a 
time for all things, and my time for Holland nad not yet dawned. 
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But it came at last: in the shape of a sudden resolution and my 
friend A. 

A. had long desired to penetrate into the mysteries of Holland, for 
sketching purposes. But not being of a penetrating turn of mind, he 
did not care to venture alone upon so bold an undertaking. I 
assured him I should be very glad of his company. 

‘Never less alone than when alone,” is all very well when applied 
to home ; where you are shut up in your study, between walls lined 
with silent friends who talk to you often much more sensibly than 
many a chattering one. But when abroad on your travels, the pro- 
verb fails signally. You then need a companion: and if that com- 
panion be of a like and congenial turn of mind, prepare yourself for 
unbounded felicity. If he be not, leave him by all means behind 
you. 

The night before starting, I left the sea: where for weeks I had 
listened to its beat upon the shore, and watched the moon rising 
above the horizon and gradually throwing her silvery pathway across 
the wide stretch of waters ; and, returning to London, went down to 
A. to see that his courage held out to the last. I found him ina 
state of mental excitement and bodily exertion. He was packing 
up. He had been packing up the greater part of the day. Two 
portmanteaux ; a bag, a hat-box, a fishing-basket ; three rugs, a macin- 
tosh and a great-coat; five changes of outer raiment, fifteen of inner ; 
three boxes of pills, four ounces of quinine-and-iron, and a guide- 
book. Such was his moderate amount of luggage. 

Staring aghast till speech came to me, I represented to him that as 
we were not going on a week’s visit to the Court of Holland, his 
preparations were unnecessary, unreasonable, and impossible. After 
a large amount of persuasion, he at length came down to one port- 
manteau and a fishing-basket. 

“‘But why so much physic?” I exclaimed. ‘You have a supply 
of quinine there for ten years. Why any at all?” 

“Damp, my dear fellow,” he cried, in hollow tones; ‘damp. 
Remember what Holland is. We may be half our time under water, 
exposed to malaria and fever, and I know not what combination of 
evils. Oh! I assure you no earthly power would induce me to stir 
without a moderate allowance of this invaluable medicine.” 

Amid the various routes at our command, we had chosen the long 
sea passage, direct from London to Rotterdam. Chosen it for the sake 
of the sea; It is a route to be recommended to all who have time at 
their command, are good sailors, and travel at a season of the year 
when calm weather is prevalent. The passage money is one pound. 
The General Steam Navigation Company’s boats are good; the berths 
are as comfortable as can be expected. The length of the journey 
is from twenty to twenty-four hours. 

It was the 23rd of August, and the morning could not have been 
finer. The sun shone brilliantly, and our spirits caught the influence 
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as we drove through London to St. Katherine’s Wharf. The steamer 
was not alongside, and passengers in various stages of expectation and 
excitement were waiting for the tug to come up and convey them to the 
vessel. The boat was to have started at eleven ; but they were behind- 
hand with the cargo, and we did not finally steam away before 
mid-day. 

There are few things of their kind more enjoyable than going down 
our own River Thames. The stream is wide and imposing. The 
immense amount of traffic upon its surface gives perpetual life and 
change to the scene: a scene not to be equalled elsewhere in the wide 
world. The banks on either side are lined with buildings old and 
crazy enough to satisfy the lover of antiquity and put them far above 
the commonplace. Each bend of the river xpens out some new 








THE MAAS, 


feature. Approaching the sea, the river expands into positive beauty 
and dignity : and homeward-bound vessels, gliding upwards, with all 
sails set and decks as clean as a new pin, are the objects of un- 
bounded admiration. 

As they were with us to-day. Gradually making way, one well- 
known landmark after another was left behind: last of all at the 
Point’s End, the North Foreland: the white lighthouse visible with 
the help of a telescope. For it was now seven o’clock. Just before 
this we passed a bell-buoy, its iron tongue with every sway of the 
water ringing out a warning to mariners. We watched the North 
Foreland light up its brilliant beacon as the sun went down; the 
stars came out one by one ; and very soon it was night. 

But it was pleasant on deck, if somewhat chilly. Pleasant to watch 
lights here and there at anchor, or gliding along in the vast sweep of 
blackness that surrounded us. Pleasant to watch the countless 
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multitude of stars. Pleasant to watch the track made by the ship, 
lighted and sparkling with a thousand phosphorescent gems. Pleasant 
to enjoy to the full that feeling of grandeur, of eternity and the 
eternal, of illimitable space, which never fails to take possession of the 
mind when on the ocean at night. 

The next morning at five o’clock, we entered the Maas. Just 
before doing so the ship began pitching and rolling, especially when 
passing over the bar, which at low tide has only seven feet of water 
above it. But we were soon in calm waters again. To our left, 
stretching towards the sea, was a low muddy sand-bank, called the 
Hoek van Holland—the Corner of Holland: eighteen or twenty 
miles from Rotterdam. 

Now for our first view of Dutch territory. It was little enough as 


NEWHAVEN CANAL, 


yet. A long reach of flat banks, almost level with the water; long 
green grass, or grass closely cropped; a few stunted trees here and 
there. Such were first impressions. 

We went on and on. The meadows widened; the trees grew more 
numerous. At last a spire or an old tower might be discerned, con- 
spicuous objects in a bare horizon ; a few painted cottages upon the 
banks of the river; herds of cattle grazing. Flocks of sea-gulls 
perched upon the wooden piles standing out of the water ; occasionally 
the white beautiful birds resting upon the water itself. Gradually 
more life and animation ‘crept over the scene. We passed an old, 
quaint, fortified town on the left, which turned out to be Brielle; 
famous as having been the birthplace of Van Tromp, and also the 
first place taken from the Spaniards in 1572, by the Beggars of the 
Sea. In 1585 it was delivered over to Queen Elizabeth and retained 
by the English until 1616. 
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Nearer Rotterdam we passed Schiedam, though it is not built on 
the banks of the river. This place, if not surrounded by any his- 
torical halo, is of world-wide notoriety for its gin distilleries; a nauseous 
decoction obtained from malt, flavoured with the essential oil of 
Juniper. It must have been Schiedam that Mynheer Van Dunck 
imbibed so freely, though for the sake of rhythm the poet has written 
it whiskey. We all know the words of the old song. How 


**Mynheer Van Dunck, though he never got drunk, 
Drank whiskey and water gaily ; 
He quenched his thirst with a quart of the first 
To a pint of the latter daily.” 


It was impossible not to think of the lines in connexion with 
Scheidam: and to wonder whether we should meet with many such 
specimens as Mynheer Van Dunck with the same extraordinary 
capacity for unlimited potations, ere our travels through Holland 
came to an end. 

The first stage came to an end soon after this. A sudden turn 
of the river, and Rotterdam, with its fine quays, stood before us. 

A wonderfully clean-looking place. A long row of well-built houses, 
with pointed gable roofs and ancient outlines, but modern facings: a 
wide thoroughfare: a long row of trees, planted at equal distances : 
this was the Boomptjies. A fine, wide sweep of river, crowded with 
shipping ; vessels of all sizes and nations. Such was our first glimpse, 
our first impression of Rotterdam. We steamed on until we reached 
the landing stage reserved for the vessels of the Company. 

The boat was immediately boarded by any number of porters. 
Each one would have seized a package had he not been restrained ; 
and each one would have expected a full gratuity on arriving at the 
hotel. Ten porters, say, and ten gratuities, for the work of one 
man. This is one of the evils to be guarded against by travellers in 
Holland—the rapacity of the porters. Whether at railway stations, 
or on the quays, or whether’they be Small guides piloting you about 
some unknown place, they are all alike extortionate and unjust in 
their charges. To begin with, they invariably lay it down as a rule to 
demand double the amount given to them, whatever that amount may 
be: and most people weakly yield rather than take the trouble of re- 
fusing. I remember well, at one of the railway stations, a porter had 
seized upon my small black bag, which I had been about to take up. 
Carrying it ten yards at most, he placed it in the carriage. I gave 
him a sum equivalent to fourpence for doing what I would have pre- 
ferred to do myself. This did not please him at all. He wanted 
double. ‘Englishman gentleman! Englishman gentleman!” he 
ejaculated, with a self-confidence in his charm that proved it must 
have been the Open Sesame to many a purse. But in this instance 
the charm failed, and he very quickly changed it into a muttered 
malediction as he shuffled off. 
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Our destination in Rotterdam was the New Bath Hotel on the 
Boomptjies. Before we landed, an old man respectably dressed, and 
having altogether a paternal aspect, came up to us, and demanded if 
we were not for that inn; and was certainly of use in moderating the 
ardour of the men who were attempting to take the luggage. So at - 
last we set foot upon Dutch soil, and were piloted down the quay to | 
our quarters. The old man proved to be one of the guides attached . 
to the hotel, and very soon informed us that he had formed special 
plans for our benefit. We dispensed with his services after the first 
day, but it required some firmness to induce him to accept his 
congé. 

The first thing that struck me on entering the room given to me 
was the pleasantness of the view from its windows. It looked on the 
Boomptjies. Below us was the lively, noisy quay, with its long row 
of evenly-planted trees; each tree seemingly of an exact size, and 
placed at precisely the same distance one from another. Dutchmen 
were passing to and fro, all apparently full of life and business; most 
of them betraying an energy of look and manner that reminded one 
very forcibly of the English. The slow gait and dull look said to 
distinguish this people were nowhere apparent. Before us was the 
harbour, with its multitude of shipping; flags of all nations flying in 
the breeze. Particularly we noticed the long thin streamers at the 
mast-head, which are never carried by our merchant vessels in England 
but which are so graceful as they bend and curl to the wind. The 
Maas here is about forty feet deep, so that the largest vessels can 
come close up to the houses. To our left some immense engineering 
works were going forward. A railway bridge spanned the Maas, 
which here is very wide. It wasa magnificent piece of workmanship. 
But necessity is the mother of invention, and the Dutch are born 
engineers. Ix their skill were to fail, or their vigilance to relax, their 
country would soon be under water, and the sea reclaim its own. 

The Boomptjies are the pleasantest and liveliest part of Rotter- 
dam. Should anyone, going thither, descend, as the French say, at 
the New Bath Hotel, let him stipulate for a room facing the quay. 
True, he will be awakened betimes in the morning with the noise o 
cattle being driven along to the ships that are to convey them to other 
lands, if not other pastures. He will perhaps be inclined now and 
then to hurl perfectly inefficient anathemas at the ponderous, low 
Dutch waggons that seem all wheels and body and no sides, like a 
Harry Longlegs, as they tear along with a noise equal to a hundred 
pieces oi artillery. But on the whole this will be pardoned for the 
sake of the liveliness of the ever-changing scene. It will also afford 
him an opportunity 0: contemplating Dutch human nature ox various 
degrees, and either sex. 

That first morning we very quickly made acquaintance with the 
mysteries 0. a Dutch breakiast-table. The coffee was super-excellent, 
and in no other hotel in Holland could we bestow similar praise. In 
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every other place the coffee was inferior, in some it was not drinkable. 
Tea, not coffee, is the more universal beverage with the Dutch. And 
their tea ought to be as much eulogized, all the world over, as the 
coffee of France. The bread was equally delicious ; a rule that held 
good, without exception, throughout Holland. I have never tasted 
such elsewhere. And the butter—but here I must halt. If I were 
to attempt to sing the praises of the butter as they ought to be sung, 
I should have all the cows and all the dairymaids in Holland coming, 
up to do homage before me. The kine would be easily disposed of : 
but the maidens, with their pretty faces and bright eyes, would prove 
a more dangerous embarras de richesses. 

We issued forth that morning after breakfast, to reconnoitre, under 
the pilotage of the irrepressible guide. 


GLASHAVEN CANAL, 


One of the first things to strike a stranger as he walks through this 
city, the second in importance in Holland, is the peculiar and con- 
tradictory aspect of the houses: the quaintness of their outline. 
Not the stiff, straight, ugly lines of our own houses of the Queen 
Anne period and later, but the picturesque, gabled 16th and 17th 
century style. But the contradictory and disappointing element is that, 
whilst the outlines of the houses carry you so far back in the world’s 
history, their faces and fronts are but of yesterday. The Dutch have 
a mania for painting, but they appear to possess very little talent for 
blending colours harmoniously. Every year, or at the most two 
years, their houses, one and all, are painted in all parts. The window- 
sashes, perhaps, are picked out white, the doors green, the remainder 
of the woodwork of red, brown, or blue; all colours chosen at the 
fancy of the occupant or painter. Nothing escapes. In this way 
their most ancient edifices are ruthlessly destroyed. Even their 
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churches are included. You suddenly come upon a magnificent 
pulpit, wonderfully carved, centuries cld, utterly ruined by being 
daubed over with thick coatings of common paint. One could almost 
weep at the desecration. 

Nevertheless, the general aspect of the streets is very picturesque, 
lively, and interesting. Especially on a bright moonlight night. Then 
the outlines of the houses come out in bold relief; the freshness of 
their faces is concealed in gloom, weird lights and shadows are thrown 
in all directions ; and you may fancy yourself verily and indeed in a 
city of the past. Undoubtedly Holland is seen to the best advantage 
at such times. 

To a stranger, a curious and quaint experience is to see the towns 
so intersected by canals; canals, as it were, in place of streets. The 
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whole town of Rotterdam seems one large harbour; for barges, and 
even vessels of some size thread these canals, and the scene 
becomes an assemblage of trees, houses, masts, and water. Many a 
young couple marry with no other stock-in-trade, no other worldly: 
goods, than a small barge furnished with various kinds of articles, 
which they sell by the canal-side. We might call them floating: 
gipsies, for they do by water exactly what our own gipsies do by 
land. So they go through Holland, backwards and forwards, and 
round about, leading a free, merry, jovial kind of life, doing harm to. 
no man, and often laying up in a stocking-foot a goodly number of 
golden guldens against the time to come, the time when the young 
birds in this watery nest will: want to fly away on their own account 
on some fine St. Valentine’s day; and the old ones will need to 
take it somewhat more easily as the burden of life and age grows 
heavier. 
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Canals intersecting the town so constantly, communication has to 
be kept up by means of drawbridges ; some of which are ingeniously 
contrived, and others are somewhat clumsily constructed with great 
beams of wood suspended overhead, to which chains are attached. 
When a barge is ready to go through, the chains pull the beams into 
a perpendicular position, and up goes the bridge. The toll-keeper 
swings a long rod over the side, to which is attached a long piece of 
string and a small leather cup at the end. The man or woman in 
the barge puts the money into the cup (I think the sum of fourpence 
clears so many bridges), it is swung up again, the barge passes through, 
the bridge is let down, and the accumulated crowd rushes onwards. 
The barges are most of them painted in very brilliant colours, and 
add to the liveliness of the scene. But they are not as picturesque 
as many of our Thames barges. They, wending their way up our 
noble river, with their red sails set, are the prettiest and most artistic 
objects, of their kind, to be easily met with. 

We were astonished that first morning in Rotterdam, to find how 
the dogs are made to work in Holland. Singly, or in pairs, they are 
harnessed to milk carts, vegetable carts, carts of all sorts, and com- 
pelled to drag them through endless streets. They appeared to work 
almost as hard as donkeys do in England. ‘Their aspect was fre- 
quently woebegone in the extreme. Many of them seemed to have 
lost the power of holding up their heads, which hung languidly 
between the shafts of their vehicles. At night I saw some of them 
unharnessed ; and, too tired to shake themselves, they crept to their 
well-earned rest. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the old guide, when I remonstrated at a custom 
that seemed so inhuman, “ you are quite right. The women and the 
dogs are the hardest workers in Holland.” I wondered what the 
Society—as a certain Mrs. Malaprop of my acquaintance once remarked 
—for the promotion of cruelty to animals would say to this in Eng- 
land. 

Walking through the streets, we suddenly came upon an announce- 
ment over a cellar door. “ Hier mangeld men.” It caught A.’s eye, 
and he turned pale. ‘ Hier mangeld men!” he repeated. ‘“‘ Surely 
that means, ‘Here they mangle men!’—what does it mean?” he 
continued, turning to the guide. ‘“‘ Have we got amongst savages ? 
or an inquisition ?” 

“Nothing so terrible,” laughed the guide. ‘It simply means, 
‘Mangling done here.’ You will find the announcement all over the 
town. Mangling is a very popular business in Rotterdam.” For my 
own part, I wondered whether, if we dived into any of these under- 
ground retreats, we should find a Mr. Mantalini turning the handle. 

Immediately opposite this announcement we alighted upon another: 
“Melk te koop.” 

“ Ah,” said A., “I am improving in my Dutch. I see at a glance 
what that means. “ Milk from the cow.” 
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“ Wrong again, sir,” laughed the old guide. ‘ It means ‘ Milk to 
sell.’ ” 

“Indeed!” returned A. ‘Then I am a customer.” He darted 
into the doorway, and. a fresh, good-looking woman came for- 
ward. He made her understand that he wanted a glass of milk ; 
then a second; then a third; until, alarmed, I stopped a further 
supply. 

‘“‘ Never tasted such milk,” said A. ‘Should like to go on drink- 
ing until to-morrow morning.” 

The woman stood, her arms akimbo, the picture of astonished 
admiration at an Englishman’s capacity for drinking milk. Mean- 
while I was admiring her brass and copper pails and pans. They were 
perfect treasures, such as we never see in England; so bright and 
clean that they reflected everything around them. These brass pails 
and pans are quite one of the features of Holland. You see them 
everywhere. In all farm-houses, small and large; at all dairies; peram- 
bulating the streets in carts. They excited A.’s artistic enthusiasm to 
the last degree. In fact, more than with all else in Holland he fell 
in love with their brooms and water-pails. It was with difficulty I 
dissuaded him from buying a dozen of each, and bringing them home 
as a present to the domestic portion of his establishment. 

Soon after this, issuing on to the market-place, we stood on the 
bridge in front of the statue of Erasmus: a piece of ancient bronze 
workmanship full of grace and beauty. Erasmus was born at Rotter- 
dam in the year 1467. The house is still shown to visitors, and is 
distinguished by a small figure of the sage placed over the doorway. 
Some years ago it had been converted into a public-house; but it now 
flourishes as a mart for a greengrocer’s wares. Erasmus died at Bale 
in 1536. 

Facing the statue in the market-place is an old corner house, 
handed down to posterity as the House of the thousand terrors. In 
1572, when the Spanish by stratagem entered the town and so 
treacherously murdered and massacred its inhabitants, a thousand 
of the people took refuge in this house. ‘They put up the shutters 
and barred the entrance, and killing a kid let the blood run out 
under the doorway. The Spaniards, seeing the red stream, concluded 
that the inmates had already been despatched, and passed by. Thus 
they were saved ; and no doubt the title of the house by no means 
exaggerated the sensations of the people it contained. It is certain 
they must have been packed closer than herrings in a barrel. 

Near the market-place is the church; a Gothic edifice, large but not 
beautiful, built in the 15th century, and since then more than once 
restored. The view from its lofty tower is extensive ; and the town, 
as you look down upon a multitude of red-tiled roofs, appears more 
ancient from this point of view than from any other. The organ is 
one of the finest in the world. 

Rotterdam is not rich in monuments of any sort, or in art treasures. 
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Its picture-gallery was destroyed by fire in 1864, and the one it now 
possesses is the least valuable and interesting we inspected in Holland. 
It is scarcely worth a visit. The town has about 125,000 inhabitants, 
one fifth of whom are Roman Catholics, and a smaller proportionJews. 
It was fair time in Rotterdam, and country women and men from 
all parts were flocking to it. Their costume was often quaint, their head 
and ear ornaments extra- 

ordinary. Many of them 

beneath a lace or net cap 

wore a gold or silver 

shield, completely cover- 

ing the head like an outer 

skull. Nota particle of 

hair was visible. The 

effect was unsightly : so 

much so that the 

younger women are re- 

belling against the cus- 

tom, and wisely refuse 

to conceal so great a 

portion of their beauty. 

In a few years’ time these 

ornaments will almost 

have disappeared. The 

women looked infinitely 

worse where, as in some 

cases, they endeavoured 

to effect a compromise, 

and upon their gold skulls 

and caps had perched a 

new-fashioned hat or bon- 

net, all flowers, feathers, 

and flying streamers. 

Nothing could look more 

ridiculously out of place. 

Their own national cos- 

tume gives them a 

——_ picturesque aspect and 

1OUSE OF om aE THOUSAND T eanees Citinctive character, event 
where the ornaments 

possess no particular beauty. But when new fashions are intro- 
duced upon them, the women become as irritating as the aspect of 
the houses ; they are neither one thing nor the other. Some of them, 
thus bedizened, with their horns sticking out, looked very much as 
a cow would look, if decked out in a bonnet : certainly as ungraceful. 
These horns! Standing out two or three inches on either side the 
eyes, some of the women wore long ornaments of twisted gold, 
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twisted round and round like a corkscrew, and forming a sort of cage; 
the rings expanding towards the middle, and coming to a point. 
These must be formidable weapons to a young Dutchman, should he 
endeavour to snatch a salute from a fair, but unwilling, maiden. 
Others wore ornaments exactly like shutters, so that on retiring you 
might fancy they had nothing to do but fold them over the eyes, and 
bid the world good-night. ‘Their earrings were often amazingly long 
and heavy; almost painful to look at. All these ornaments are of 
pure gold or silver, and are heirlooms, descending from mother to 
daughter, and counting back generations. 

The Dutch are very thrifty. None of them seem poor; all are 
well-to-do. Their practice is to get all they can, and spend as little 
as possible. The better class have the reputation of being as honest 
and straightforward as the day: no doubt they are so. But let the 
traveller beware of guides, porters, cabmen, and the poorer shop- 
keepers. It is needless to caution the most untravelled against the 
old curiosity dealers. All these people play into each other’s hands. 
They extort to the very utmost. Englishmen and Americans, say 
they, are so rich they will pay anything. And it is to be feared we 
now have this reputation abroad to a very considerable extent. 

The cleanliness of the Dutch has passed into a proverb. Not 
satisfied with periodical paintings and white-washings, they constantly 
cleanse the outsides of their houses with machines that somewhat 
resemble our fire-engine hose. Streets, pavements, gutters, pedestrians, 
all come in for a share of this watery mania. However, if it be a good 
quality carried to excess, it is a good one still. Better this than the 
opposite : as many a traveller going through—Hungary, for instance— 
has found to his cost. Luckily we shall not find it to ours, through- 
out Holland, as the reader will discover, whether it be in the old 
capital of Amsterdam, or a dead city on the banks of the Zuyder Zee. 


CHARLES W. Woon, 
RAR ECR I~ 


THE PARTING HOUR. 


How shall I live through all the years 
That must pass ere we two meet again ? 

How shall I hide from the world my tears, 
Or mask, with laughter, this bitter pain ? 


How shall I teach my lips to smile, 

That are warm and red with your kisses yet ? 
Is there a balm for this heart-ache wild? 

Must I remember, who should forget ? 


Ah ! if time bringeth us only peace, 

He hath done full well—we ask no more— 
And well for us that this hour’s woe 

E’en Time, himself, can ne’er restore ! 





A NIGHT OF DANGER. 


IDING hard and fast, almost as for dear life, along the wilds ot 

the vast and lone American prairie, I found myself, to my 

intense astonishment, entering upon a straggling settlement, and 

pulled up to reconnoitre and consider. That I had missed my way 

was all too plain: for, on the course that I ought to have come, there 

was not a cabin or a single settler. Somewhere or other I had got 
out of the right track and into the wrong one. 

Almost any traveller in the border sections would have been 
rejoiced to thus stumble unexpectedly upon a place where food and 
shelter might be obtained. At another time I should have been so 
myself. Not now. In the breast-pocket of my closely-buttoned coat 
I carried five thousand four hundred and ninety odd dollars, United 
States money. It was during our time of war. This money had 
been given into my charge to carry it without stopping, and by the 
most unfrequented route, to Fort L——, and place it in the hands of 
Colonel Southard ; who was waiting for it. 

**Get through at your best speed,” said the Major-General to me, 
when I was on the point of starting. ‘‘ The money has been long due, 
and Colonel Southard is showing some irascible temper over it. Should 
you scent danger en route, ride in a careless manner, as though you 
had nothing about you. Be very cautious.” 

“Is it known that this money is going to him?” I asked. 

“Tt is not generally known. Some few, of course, inevitably know 
it—the mail agent and a clerk or two. Still, I don’t see that we need 
fear treachery from them: I think you will be all safe.” 

But here I was, having lost my route, and not knowing whether I 
was safe or not—at least, whether the money would be. And, now that 
I had blundered on to the verge of this scanty settlement, what must 
be my best course? Should I halt for refreshment, as any ordinary 
traveller would ; or should I ride straight through without stopping ? 

The latter course might of itself excite suspicion. So, pushing on 
to the house of entertainment with the most careless air I could 
assume, I got off my horse. If treachery had been at work, I was 
no doubt being watched for, on this route as on others, and should 
need all my cunning to escape—if escape were indeed possible. 
There were only two men in the bar-room when I entered; the land- 
lord and the ostler. I ordered supper, and sat down. 

Two travellers next rode up, and ordered drinks. One of them 
went with the ostler, the other threw himself down on a bench outside 
and began filling a huge pipe. Strolling carelessly about the room, I 
managed to glance from the window. My heart leaped into my throat, 
for in the man seated there I recognized Bill Wolf: one ot the 
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most desperate characters that ever figured in the annals of border 
ruffianism. Yes, it was certainly he, and no other. ‘There was the 
huge red moustache, the thick, hairy throat, and the shoulders 
hunched up around his head, suggesting the shape of a mammoth 
clam—and there was the voice with a deep-down intonation, like the 
plop, plop, plop of water hurriedly leaving a jug. 

I sat down again and went through the form of eating my supper: 
but whatever appetite I might have felt, on my entrance into the inn, 
had vanished now. The discovery that this dangerous man, Bill 
Wolf, was at my elbow, filled me with suspicion and dire apprehension. 
His being there might be all chance ; but—I did not believe it to be. 

Presently the men came in together, and ordered supper. Mine 
was finished, and now was my chance to leave. 

Paying my score, and saying a general good evening, I crossed the 
dim smoky bar-room. They took no notice of me whatever, not 
even returning my good night: only the landlord looked furtively 
after me. My spirits rose: I hoped my fears had misled me, and 
that I should get safe away. 

It was quite duskish outside, but the ostler was flitting about the 
stable with his lantern, which emitted but a little more effulgent light 
than a white bean would have done; he brought out my steed, and 
I trotted away. The moon—a little past the full—would soon rise ; 
and I pushed along at a smart trot, so as to get well out upon the 
plains and into the right trail before that time. I was feeling infinitely 
relieved at my providential escape from contact with the desperate 
characters whom I had left at the settlement, when my acute, trained, 
ever alert ears detected the sound of swift riding. In which direction ? 
From behind me? Yes, for the mildly-floating breeze blew from that 
quarter. The face of the prairie in this section was a little rolling, 
but not so as to afford any shelter, and not a shrub or bush dotted the 
expanse for miles. 

I drew up my horse one moment to listen. On, they came. No 
chance travellers ever rode like that. It meant pursuit. 

I gave my steed a lash and he broke into a convulsive gait, hove 
his body up with one or two plunges, stumbled, going down from his 
knees to his nose, and pitched me literally heels over head. For an 
instant I was paralyzed with astonishment, wondering what could have 
taken my trusty and good horse ; the next, I seized the bit to fetch up 
the fallen animal, for there was no time to lose. 

But what was the matter with the horse? He had a white spot 
on his face, and this white seemed to come off on my hand as I 
touched him. A wet, slimy, sticky substance, bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to whitewash. With my heart in my mouth I stooped to 
feel his white legs and feet. Yes, they were whitewashed too. The 
trappings had been taken off my own horse at the inn, and transferred 
to this worthless animal, which had been whitewashed over to imitate 
mine. 
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This discovery brought an appalling interpretation of the oncoming 
horsemen. I gave the horse the whip as soon as his unstable legs 
were well under him, and sent him scouring on ahead ; while I ran off 
on foot to the right, making for a little hollow that I discerned in the 
distance. It proved to be.a shallow, dry ravine: and here, to my 
profound astonishment, I discovered a low cabin, or hut, about the 
dimensions of an ordinary country log-house. Dashing up to this,’ 
for it was my only hope of shelter, I gave a rapid succession of knocks. 
A shrinking, pale, and cowering woman opened the door. 

‘‘What is it?” was her first question, noticing my breathless haste. 

Had I taken a moment’s reflection, I might not have given the 
true explanation as I pushed in by her. In all probability this secret 
hut belonged to my enemies. The moon was coming up dry and 
red in the east. 

“Ts there any chance to hide here? My horse has thrown me, 
and I believe a party of desperadoes are close up with me.” 

She mechanically closed the door behind me, before I had finished 
my explanation. ‘‘ No, no; there is no place,” she gasped, her ear 
catching the sound of the coming horsemen. “ This is all there is; 
this one room.” 

My eyes had been seeking for a piece of furniture, or else, that I 
might lie concealed in—all in vain. Suddenly they rested on a dark 
object in the far corner. 

“ But this p—what’s this ?” I exclaimed, making a rush for it. 

“It’s a coffin,” was her quick response. ‘But there’s no other 
chance—they are turning up to the door. Get in.” 

I had barely time to place myself in this receptacle for the 
dead, when a hoarse voice that I had now too good cause to know, 
that of Bill Wolf, was heard outside. His heavy whip struck the 
door. 

“‘ Here, you Dick !—Is Dick here?” 

The woman threw her apron over her head and opened the door. 

‘*Where’s Dick ?” 

‘“‘He has not come back yet!” returned the woman. 

‘Oh, not yet ! Jenny, have ye heard a horse go by yonder ? ” 

“Yes, just but now. I looked out, thinking one of ye might be 
coming. Seemed to have a small man on it.” 

‘Driving on like the devil—eh ?” 

“ Going fast,” she answered. ‘You might perhaps hear its tracks 
still,” she added, passing out and pulling the door to. “ Listen!” 

But Bill Wolf must have been of a suspicious nature. I heard him 
leap from his horse. For the life of me I could not help pushing up 
the coffin lid by a hair’s breadth, and looking through the chink. A 
fire was burning on the stone hearth. Bill Wolf had a hand on each 
door-post. His brutal head was thrust inside the room, peering about. 

“‘What’s that?” he questioned. And my heart stood still, for I 
knew he spoke of my retreat. 
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“It is Staffer’s coflin,” she answered. ‘ Blue Rex left it here for 
Dick to take over to-night.” 

“ Stuff!” ejaculated Wolf, contemptuously. ‘A coffin for the likes 
of him! As Staffer made his own bed, so let him lie on it.” 

‘“‘ The boys wish it,” said she, “ and Dick promised.” 

“Dick be shot! He ought to be here. Are you sure he is not 
in? You've not got him in hiding anywhere ? ” 

Wolf, all suspicion, went up to the rain barrel, and I heard him 
shake it. I suppose he thought “‘ Dick” might have taken refuge in 
the water: then he came to the door and looked in again. Satisfied, 
he turned away, and mounted his horse. 

“ Are you in pursuit of the man gone by ?” asked the woman in a 
timid, careless tone. 

“Ay. But what’s it to you if we are? He can’t have gone far, 
either, on that animal.” 

Riding away in search of me and of what I carried, Wolf clattered 
off. The woman watched him join two comrades, who had waited at 
a little distance; then she came in, and barred the door. I was out 
of the coffin in a trice. 

‘* What shall I do ? what shall I do?” gasped the woman. ‘“ They 
will be back in twenty minutes ; for I believe that your horse is yet 
in sight ; and my husband is also liable to come at any moment.” 

‘Your husband might perhaps shelter me. He , 

‘“* Him /” she emphasized it in despairing tones. ‘‘ He is Bill Wolfs 
brother. I suppose you have managed to affront some of them. 
And they give no quarter.” 

I looked around in despair. To go out, was to meet this Dick : 
to stay in, meant discovery, probably death. The coffin was no longer 
available, for Dick was coming for it. 

“It is death for you, anyway,” she moaned. “I hear the rattle of 
Dick’s axle-wheels already.” 

“Stay, there’s the rain barrel outside,” said I, in desperation. 
‘“‘ They’ve tried that once, they may not look in it again.” 

And before you would be able to speak a sentence, the water was 
dashed out of the cask, stealing down into the arid soil, and I was in 
the barrel, and the woman dropping a tub half filled with water in at 
the top as a cover. 

She had barely time to re-enter the house, the door of which for- 
| tunately opened on the side away from the moon, when a rattling 
. vehicle drew up at the door, and I heard a hoarse voice raving and 
_ Swearing at the woman for something done, or undone; and then from 
the bunghole, the plug having been dislodged in the upsetting of the 
cask, I saw the furious return of the. three other renegades. Hearing 
Dick’s wheels they must have turned back. As to the steed they 
supposed I was on, they knew they could catch that up at any time, 
whatever the delay. 

There ensued a good deal of loud talking, explanations, and oaths. 
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A jorum of hot nectar was prepared, and they all went in to partake 
of it. Dick refused to join in the hunt after me, on account of 
having to take the coffin to its destination. 

‘“‘ Anyway, we are bound on the same track,” cried Wolf, “so you 
may have the pleasure of seeing us wing the turkey. Five or six 
thousand dollars! It’s a prize we don’t get the chance of every day.” 

** Won’t old Southard swear, when he finds the money doesn’t reach 
him, and he doesn’t know why !” 

A shouting laugh. Dick’s voice was heard as it died away. 

“Ts there water enough out there, Jenny, to drink my horse ?’ 

“T’ll see,” she returned, moving slowly over the door-sill. And 
then, leaping to the cask, she lifted out the tub and tipped my barrel 
over a little, so that I could spring out. 

“‘ Hide where you best can,” she whispered. 

The best place, the only place, seemed to be the dark corner 
between the cabin wall and the barrel. Dick came out, and led his 
horse up to the tub to drink. Then, turning the waggon endways, he 
went indoors, brought out the coffin with the help of one of the 
others, and slid it into the vehicle. Bill Wolf came out next. 

‘“‘T’ve made another jug of nectar,” called out the woman. And 
at the tempting words they all went back to the cabin. I believe the 
woman did it to give me time. 

At that moment a wild and desperate plan entered my brain ; but, 
feeling for my knife, I found that it was missing, along with the belt to 
which it was attached. In the sudden jostle which the falling steed 
had given me, the girdle had been snapped and lost without my 
knowledge. The horses of the three renegades—my own, which had 
been retained by the ostler at the inn, among them—were hitched on 
the farther side of the door, where the moonlight, striking by the 
end of the cabin, rested fully upon them. It was suicide to attempt 
seizing one of them—my own, as I had hoped to do—and riding off ; 
so I embraced the only alternative. Creeping into the waggon, I lifted 
the coffin lid, and again lay down in the long, narrow prison. 

There was no choice. The flood of moonlight had swept so far 
towards my hiding place that only a part of my body was concealed 
by the barrel, and I knew that discovery was inevitable, for the man’s 
horse stood in such a position that, in order to recover the reins, he 
must have trodden upon me ; and there was no earthly thing, as far as 
the eye could reach over the plain, behind which a man could hide. 
Ah, but what if he should re-adjust his freight ? Can you think how 
my heart beat away at the thought ? You wonder what my plan could 
be? Ihad none: other than the hope of having only one man to 
deal with, if Dick parted with the rest and went on alone. He had 
said he would go with them as far as the “ Forks;” after which, 
as I comprehended, his way would lie one road and theirs another. 

The three others mounted, and all were about to start, when the 
woman ran out with some sort o: a blanket, and muttered something 
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about covering the coffin. Dick yelled out to ker to mind her busi- 
ness and let the thing alone. 

But she succeeded in accomplishing her purpose. Disposing the 
blanket across the coffin, as he was beginning to drive away, she 
contrived to lift its lid and drop inside a bowie-knife. You may be 
sure I seized it heartily, and gave her a blessing, too, poor thing: and 
the first use I made of it was to lodge the lid up just a fraction. So 
that my breathing was easy, though my position was cramped. 

“‘ We'll beat up the game speedily now,” said the horsemen one to 
another, the quantity of whisky they had imbibed, in the shape of 
“nectar,” somewhat impeding their utterance. ‘He can’t by any 
miracle have got yet into the wooded belt by Burford Springs.” 

‘* Horse couldn’t take him there.” 

** Dick,” they called back, as they were riding on; “a cool twelve 
hundred apiece ! Throw out your old shell and join the hunt.” 

The driver mumbled some foreign answer, as if the nectar were 
clouding his understanding, and whipped up his horse. If he did 
attempt to move the coffin, I was lost. 

They kept within hailing distance for the length of some three or 
more miles, Dick smashing the heavy waggon along at a steaming 
pace ; and I expected that the coffin would be jostled out. 

By-and-bye, there was a sudden shout ; a loud “ tally-ho,” as if the 
huntsmen had sighted the quarry. It came from the right. Nothing 
but an unwarrantable amount of liquor could have influenced them to 
conduct themselves as they did and to make this noise. The proba- 
bility was that not a soul (save the one they fancied they were pursuing 
was within miles and miles, but men bound on these raids are cau- 
tious. No sooner was the noise heard, than my driver came to 
ahalt. Listening for a moment, he threw the reins across the horse, 
leaped down, and started off towards his friends. Perhaps the 
temptation of the money (that they might be then dividing) was too 
much for him. 

For one instant my heart stopped beating at thought of the hazard 
which I was about to run. The next moment I sprang from the coffin 
to the ground. A few lightning-like strokes, and I had severed the 
traces and the rude bands of the harness. 

The whole scene is vividly pictured in my mind now. The moon- 
lighted prairie, the sloping ravine towards which the renegades had 
been dashing, and the waggon standing in the trail. I mounted one 
of the horses and urged him onwards. All might have been well, 
had not the quick ears of the men caught the echo of his iootsteps. 
Looking round, they saw me making off—and I think must have 
known me, for I was lighted up by the bright moonlight. With a 
wild shout, they came on in pursuit. There was the sharp report of 
two rifles. I felt a sting in my foot, another in my shoulder; but 
the horse was unharmed, and the race ior life began. 

There was one disheartening disadvantage for me: I had no saddle; 
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but I was riding for my life, and I held my steed between my knees, 
and took the broad trail with the fury of a tornado. The issue would 
rest chiefly with the horses. I knew nothing of the one which I rode; 
I knew nothing of those that were pursuing me, excepting my own 
white-faced horse. He could run like an antelope, and out-wind a 
hurricane. 

On, and on, and on, my steed, desperately spurred with the point 
of the knife, bore ahead, actually causing me to gasp for breath ; and 
not two hundred yards in the rear rode those would-be assassins. 

On the rolling prairie now; and my animal took the declivities 
with a plunge, and the elevations with a sure, fierce stride. Across 
the brawling ford now—but crack came another rifle echo, and again 
a stream of fire seemed to strike my shoulder. They were closing 
in—closing up. I could now make out only two horsemen following. 
One of these had discharged his rifle at me; the other I supposed 
was keeping his in reserve until he should be a few yards nearer. I 
knew not where I was, how far I had come, or how far I had to go; 
but I did think and hope I must be nearing civilization and Colonel 
Southard’s camp. 

Could I keep up this pace? Would the horse fail me? Away 
-and away went we: I in front, they behind. 

A momentary dizziness threw me forward on my horse’s neck. 
Whether I should have yielded to the faintness, I know not ; but a 
distant sound struck on my ear, and brought me up. Oh, it was 
good, that sound !—but I was not quite sure yet. I broke into the 
wild, long, fierce yell of the border rangers, and sped on again; but 
my horse had that peculiar twist now and then in his gait that told 
me he was faltering. 

Again that echo reached me, swelling out on the rising wind, and 
my heart leaped up. It was the shrill music of the fife, and the 
rumble of the drums of the infantry ; who were probably returning to 
camp from some expedition to Fort L——. ‘Again I sent out that 
long, wild, border cry, and I knew by the quicker breathing of the 
fife, and the rapid pulsing of the drum, that the soldiers had heard, 
and were coming to my rescue. 

A parting shot fired at random, and my two pursuers turned: they 
could not face the soldiers. But one of them, at least, was not done 
with. I called my horse with a peculiar whistle that he knew. I 
repeated and repeated it; and then I heard him come crashing again 
in pursuit, while his rider shouted and lashed him, and tried to pull 
him round the other way. For a brief space of time, Wolf, for he it 
was, wrestled with the animal, lashed, goaded, and roared at him; but 
my incessant, jerky whistle-call kept his mind and head towards me. 
Wolf only gave up the fruitless struggle and leaped from his back, 
when a squad of infantry dashed over a billowy swell of the prairie. 

“It is Wolf,” I panted, as they bore down. “Go in pursuit of him : 
I am all right now.” 
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No need to urge them. A price was set on Wolfs head, as they 
knew, for he was the most dangerous and desperate outlaw of the 
time. I just saw some of them fly off—while the plain seemed to be 
rising and falling about me, and then quietly fainted; partly with 
fatigue and excitement, chiefly with loss of blood. 

And when my eyes opened again, they fell on Mr. Wolf—a prisoner. 
Our men had brought him in to receive his deserts. As for myself, 
I was saved, and the money also. 

‘‘ Tt was a near touch, captain,” observed one of the men to me, 
“and I should not have liked the coffin at all.” 

But it was the coffin that saved my life. 


POLL Ray = 


WELCOME. 


Be glad to-day ! a stranger waits—Old Time has brought him hither ; 
He stands already in our gates, and goes we know not whither. 
With songs of jubilation we celebrate the meeting ; 
Come, give him salutation, a warm and honest greeting. 
Join heart and hand, 
Throughout the land 
United be the chorus, 
To welcome here 
The promised Year — 
The Year that lies before us. 


What tho’ his voice be harsh and rough—we would not see him banished, 
He'll learn to whisper soft enough when wintry clouds have vanished, 
Full well we know the treasure his coat of mail is hiding, 
And hail the Year with pleasure, in Providence confiding. 
*~ As through time past, 
While earth shall last, 
The gifts of God bestowing, 
Sunshine and rain 
Shall come again, 
And reaping after sowing. 


No welcome weak our fathers gave his ancestors immortal ; 
No cold reception does he crave whose foot is at our portal. 
Turn o’er the blotted pages that tell how we have striven, 
For unto all the ages another Year is given ; 
And this fair scroll— 
Shall it enrol 
Nothing but vain endeavour ? 
Not so, brave heart, 
Bear well your part, 
The record stands for ever. 
SYDNEY GREY. 





KATARINA ORSINI. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “East LYNNE,” 


T was a sunny day, in sunny Italy. A picturesque dwelling, half 
palace, half villa, three parts ruin, rose in the midst of extensive 
grounds. Pleasure grounds once, and luxuriantly beautiful ; but now, 
like the house, run to waste. The hand of time had left on all its 
defacing marks, and the owners were not rich enough to arrest 
effectually its ravages. A small space just around the house was 
kept in order: a few of the rooms were retained as habitable. 

Those rooms and the cultivated portion of the garden displayed a 
luxury that untravelled people in our own land have never ‘seen or 
dreamt of; all else told of utter neglect, of extreme poverty. One 
room, it was the state saloon, large and lofty, and opening on a white 
marble colonnade, was shaped as an octagon. Gilded mirrors, a 
mosaic floor, chaste statues of alabaster, carvings of ivory, inlaid 
tables, ottomans and foot-mats of rich and costly velvet, delicate vases 
holding flowers, and a few exquisite pictures, caught the eye and 
pleased the taste. Without, below this white marble colonnade, the 
rich green foliage of the trees blended with brilliant-hued flowers. 
Shady green banks afforded a grateful shelter; life-like statues were 
again seen here, carved from the marbles of Pentelicus; while the 
spray of a fountain, falling into its basin with a rippling murmur, 
whispered of delicious coolness in the noonday heat. A stranger, 
walking about the streets oi the Eternal City, in its dirty narrow bye- 
ways, and gazing up at its dull palaces, some o: them ugly-looking 
enough, all their windows closely shut against the light and the sun, 
might scarcely have said she could own so enchanting a spot. For 
this half-ruined villa-palace, enclosed within its own walls, was not 
situated in Rome’s most favoured part. 

Sitting on the white steps that led down to the fountain, listlessly 
dropping rose-leaves, one by one, into its glistening waters, was a 
lovely young girl o1 eighteen. Her features were pale and iaultless, 
her dark brown eyes shone with a gentle light, her hair was soft as 
silken threads. ‘There she sat, casting in the rose-leaves to the little 
fish, humming scraps 01 songs under her breath, talking to some gay 
birds that hung aloft in a gilded cage, and wondering lazily where 
Maria was. Thus amusing hersel, she sat on until the sun went 
down. 

“ Katarina,” called out a voice from the house, speaking the soft 
name gently, “the hours are advancing: come in.” 

“Tt is pleasant here, mother mine,” answered the girl. 

“Child, come in, I say. The evening miasma will be rising.” 
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‘“‘Nay, but it does not penetrate here,” returned Katarina. 

“Tt does, Katarina. It was nothing but that fatal malaria which 
destroyed my sister. She sat out in it, as you think you may sit. 
Its breath struck her down, and ere the week’s end they were chant- 
ing over her the requiem for the dead. Child, linger not.” 

Katarina obeyed, smiling : the young are ever carelessly sanguine. 
In the state saloon her mother sat, engaged in some light lace work ; 
her sister listlessly stood by one of the alabaster pillars. Maria was 
by a year the senior of the two girls, but she looked older than her 
age: maidens ripen fast under a generous sun. Her style of beauty 
was rare, for her face was of dazzling fairness, her hair like threads 
of fine gold, and her eyes were blue as are Italia’s skies. Of lofty and 
graceful form, admiration followed her wherever she appeared, and 
the fame of Maria Orsini’s beauty was already rife in the high coteries 
of Rome. ‘The younger one, Katarina, slight and small of stature, 
of manners retiring, of bearing gentle, attracted less notice. 

They were the children of the Count and Countess Orsini. It was 
a remote branch of the great Orsini family: an obscure branch, as 
compared with those high and mighty people. The Count and 
Countess Orsini possessed all the pride and pretension of their race : 
and possessed it the more, perhaps, from the consciousness of the 
fact that they were in a degree looked down upon by their distant and 
higher-positioned relatives. The count was poor, the count more- 
over was an ungenial-mannered man, the count was inclined to be 
quarrelsome. The countess, of weakly health, of retiring tastes, would 
never willingly have quitted her home: and so, what with his un- 
popularity and her dislike to society, they had fallen very much out 
of the world. _ 

But this had’ to be changed when their two beautiful daughters 
came home from the convent where they had been educated. The 
only son, heir to the dilapidated estates, was just now away. It was ne- 
cessary, in the fulfilment of the obligations pertaining to their state and 
rank, that Maria and Katarina Orsini should enter into society : therefore 
the countess had to break through the shell of her home retirement, 
and appear in the great world. And with two daughters so attractive 
to introduce to it, it need not be said that the world welcomed her. 
But some months had elapsed now since the young ladies’ introduc- 
tion, and the chief aim and end that was expected to come of it had 
not been achieved by either: a desirable marriage. A rather consider- 
able sum of money had been set aside as their portions, and the 
two young ladies were heiresses in a moderate way: but their father 
had distinctly told each of them that unless she made a suitable 
marriage, one that would satisfy his ambition, not a stiver oi: it should 
she inherit. It was in his power to bestow it as he would. If his 
daughters failed to make a suitable match, they would be re-consigned 
to their convent home, there to take the veil. 

Launched into the gaieties of the Romish city, the girls had 
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already become fond of its attractions, Maria especially so Her 
beauty was something new and rare, and the adulation it brought 
was all too welcome to Maria Orsini. Two suitors had come forward 
for her favour: but the one was not deemed wealthy enough, and the 
other not of sufficiently good descent to aspire to the hand of an Orsini, 
Maria was every whit as proud as her father, cold and ambitious. 

There was a réunion this night at the Capella Palace. The 
Princess di Capella, of high rank and in high favour at the Court of 
the Vatican, was holding another féte in honour of her son. He, 
the Prince di Capella, had been travelling for two years in France 
and in the.north, as the Italians style our land ; and now that he had 
returned, his mother hoped he would settle down and take unto him- 
self a wife. She was giving a succession of entertainments on a 
princely scale in his honour : this was the fourth. And yet, she could 
scarcely afford the cost; for the Capellas, like the Orsinis, were not 
rich, The Orsinis had been bidden to the first. It had not been 
the princess’s intention to invite them to the rest, but the young prince 
had insisted. He had been struck, fascinated, with the beauty of 
Maria. The proud Princess di Capella assented petulantly, observing 
that they did but serve to crowd her reception rooms: she deemed 
that she condescended greatly to that inferior branch of the Orsinis. 

Conspicuous in beauty, in stature, in grace, stood Maria Orsini 
amidst the gay and courtly throng. The Prince di Capella seemed 
to think so, for he hovered by her side perpetually. He could not 
boast of beauty: an undersized man with a weazened insignificant 
face, and an obstinate head adorned with straight black hair. What 
mattered that? The high-born Prince di Capella, for whose favour 
every mother in the Eternal City was running a race, hoping to call 
him son-in-law, for whose notice nearly every daughter was longing, 
needed not the additional charm of personal attractions. 

On this evening, whilst Maria was treading a measure hand in 
hand with the prince, Katarina stood on the enclosed terrace amidst 
the orange trees. One, whom she had hoped to see in the gay 
throng, was not visible. Her heart was beating, her spirit sinking, 
when he stole up to her—a tall, fair, handsome man, with an attrac- 
tive face, a winning countenance, and honest faith shining forth from 
his large grey eyes. The rush of colour to her cheeks, and her start 
of glad surprise, told a tale. 

** Giovanni!” she cried, in a soft, tremulous voice. “It is you!” 

‘Call me plain John,” he answered in English; his whole face 
lighted up with a smile, as he touched her gloved hand. 

“‘T thought you had not come,” she said, changing her language 
to his : which she spoke well. 

“‘T was detained, writing letters. Katarina, the plot is thicken- 
ing,” he gaily added in a jesting tone. ‘I shall not be able to stay 
here much longer: I am wanted at home.” 

“ But you will return, Giovanni!” she whispered, with hesitation. 
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“ Certainly ; and to set up my tent in Italy for good: for a part 
of the year, that is. If I may be allowed. And I must put the 
question at rest, my Katarina, before starting.” 

Her eyes fell beneath the ardent gaze of his. Side by side they 
wandered further down the terrace, where the lights were paler, the 
orange trees thicker ; and there he talked to her of his plans, which 
looked so full of hope, for love gave to them its own rosy colouring. 

John St. Arno was the younger son of a good family. Originally 
Italian, the St. Arnos had some centuries ago settled in England; 
the first of them having been created a knight-banneret on the field 
of battle during the Wars of the Roses. You might see their names 
now on the list of England’s baronets. John, travelling about for 
pleasure, had seen Katarina at the very first entertainment she went 
to. He was charmed with the sweet young girl, so unsophisticated 
and fresh from her convent life, and obtained an introduction to her 
mother. Since then, he and Katarina had considerably improved 
their acquaintanceship ; the one being as little loth to do it as the 
other ; and a tacit engagement now existed between them. 

John St. Arno had a competence: but the family estates had de- 
volved with the title upon his elder brother—who was the very opposite 
of good and attractive John, and not over well-conducted: spent his 
days on racecourses and his nights in gambling houses. Maria, who, 
with all her coldness, her pride, and her ambition, was attached to her 
sister, had sounded her mother upon the feasibilities of Katarina’s 
hopes. The countess, liking John St. Arno much, opined that the 
count would make no objection to him, provided he would undertake 
to have a house in Rome and spend with Katarina a portion of every 
year there. This piece of hopeful information Katarina, with many 
blushes, was disclosing now to him under the shade and scent of the 
orange trees. 

Impulsive, open, and hearty in all he did, John St. Arno hastened 
to the Countess Orsini on the spur of the moment, and found her 
on a sofa in one of the more remote of the reception rooms. 

Taking a seat by her side, he, for the first time in his life, spoke 
to her of his love for Katarina, and of the plans they had ventured 
to form. ‘The countess did not discourage him ; but she impressed 
upon him the fact that the decision rested entirely with her husband. 

“I think the count cannot object to me on the score of descent,” 
said John to her. “It is very ancient ; and originally, you know, we 
came from Italy.” 

‘Which must account for your speaking our language as we do,” 
observed the simple-minded countess. 

“ Not exactly,” answered John, laughing. ‘ But our family have 
always deemed it right to keep up their original tongue. I am not 
rich,” he added, returning to the question, ‘‘ but—” 

“ But indeed you will be fairly rich,” she interrupted. ‘Katarina 
has her fortune, you know. Yours and hers united will be very good. 
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If she had none, I am sure the count would object to you; for your 
means are not sufficient to keep up the state he will insist upon for 
his daughters. I must say I should like you for my son-in-law, 
Signor St. Arno: but if Katarina had no fortune to add to your own 
means, you might ask for her in vain.” 

“‘ That would be very cruel. Hardly, as it seems to me, just.” 

** All the same, you could not then be allowed to pretend to her. 
The count’s will is no more to be altered than were the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. You—you will not seek to turn Katarina from 
her faith ?” added the countess, after a pause. 

‘Certainly not. Rather would I encourage her to be steadfast to 
it: it is the faith she has been reared in; the faith of her people. 
Dear lady, our worship may differ in form, but not in aim and end. 
If each did not lead alike to Heaven, what would become of the 
numbers that have already died in the one or the other?” 

The Princess di Capella came sweeping into the room with a train 
of followers, and John St. Arno quitted the sofa. 

“Where did you manage to hide yourself all the evening, Kata- 
rina?” asked Maria when they had returned home and were alone. 

**T was—a good deal out on the terrace; the saloons were hot,” 
answered Katarina, somewhat evasively, arousing herself from deep 
thought. Now that the realization of her dreams appeared almost 
assured, she trembled with instinctive fear. What if her stern father 
did not approve ? She knew his coldness and his pride. John had 
whispered to her that he should call to see him on the morrow: 
Katarina, all in a flutter, had begged him of to come; but to let her 
mother break it to the count first. 

‘* Maria,” she said timidly, if—if a suitor appeared for you, should 
you not consider it more desirahle that mamma—who is so indulgent 
to us—should speak to papa be.. s he spoke?” 

Maria Orsini opened her haughty blue eyes at the question. 

“‘ Why so, Katarina?” 

“That he —that papa might not be surprised or shocked into 
passionate anger. He is sometimes, you know.” 

_ “Surprised he might be had he previously no idea that the proposal 
would be made. But how could such a thing startle him ?” 

“Tt might, if the applicant were not rich and great.” 

‘Well then, what would it signify to us if papa did go into one of 
his passions? Justly so too, I should say.” 

“But, Maria, suppose—suppose it was some one whom you wished 
papa to receive well, and to say yes to?” 

*I never could or should wish it,” haughtily remarked Maria 
Orsini. ‘A suitor neither rich nor great! You are dreaming, child.” 

“They used to say in the convent that your reigning sin was 
ambition ; the good sisters often told you so; and in that you take 
after the Orsinis. But, if it came about that you really cared for one, 
you might forget your ambition then,” 
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‘Never could I care for one for whom it was necessary I should 
sacrifice my ambition ; I could not so far forget what is due to myself. 
I am Maria Orsini. But, Katarina, why are you saying all this: your 
voice betrays a tone of meaning.” 

“Tf I confess why, perhaps you may ridicule me, Maria. Every- 
body is not the Prince di Capella.” 

“Not I, child,” laughed Maria; “I never ridicule you. If there 
be one individual who is dearer to me than all the rest of the world, 
who is first with me always, it is my little sister.” 

‘“‘ Nay, not first, Maria. Our father and mother must be that.” 

‘Circumstances alter cases,” said Maria, in her worldly wisdom. 
‘* We have been away from them for many years, seeing them only at 
intervals ; whilst you and I have been together always. But now, 
what is it you wish to tell me?” 

“You know a little about it already, Maria. John St. Arno—” 

“*Qh,” interposed Maria, slightingly, for who was John St. Arno, 
compared to the high and mighty prince whose attentions to her could 
not now be mistaken. ‘I quite forgot all about him, child.” 

‘‘ TI think he is coming to ask for me, to-morrow.” 

“He! Well, yes, I know you and he have been talking together ; 
I have caught glimpses of him in the evenings among the crowd ; but 
I have other things to think of, you see now, child. " Coming to ask 
for you! John St. Arno! And you indeed wish it, Katarina?” 

‘What is there against him ?” 

“Nothing against himself individually, I suppose; and many a 
young signorina will envy you your good-looking bridegroom. But 
he has nothing du¢ looks, Katarina mia. He has not any title to 
give you, not any ancient marble-pillared palace ; not much wealth.” 

“To both of us these things are as nothing.” 

‘Well, well, if you are satisfied. There will have to be a dispen- 
sation, I suppose, because of his religion; but papa does not care 
about those things. Or mamma much, either.” 

** Will papa object, think you, Maria ?” 

“T think not. Why should he? As mamma observed when I 
spoke of it to her, your fortune and his will make up a respectable 
income; and the St. Arnos have their lineage, and he is a favourite 
everywhere. Very fair, if you can bring your mind to it.” 

‘*Which you could not do,” smiled Katarina. 

Maria drew up her beautiful head. ‘I! An Orsini change her 
name for a St. Arno !” 

‘**T am an Orsini too, Maria.” 

** Yes, child, but you have not the attributes of one. You are not 
an Orsini by nature, Katarina; neither is mamma. Only—she has 
fallen in with papa’s ways of thought; and, you know, l’abito e una 
seconda natura.” 

Maria threw herself into the romance: and in the morning they 
talked of it with the countess. She anticipated no objection from 
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the count, though she could never be sure which way his mind would 
turn. Katarina besought her to break a hint of it to him ; and she, 
ever compliant, proceeded to the count’s apartments at the other side 
of the house. And anxiously enough watched poor Katarina; but 
when her mother came forth she wore a smiling face. 

“ He was a little unwilling at first,” she said, ‘on the score of Mr. 
St. Arno’s moderate income; but I ventured to remind him that it 
would not be very small when yours was added to it; and so, my dear 
child, it is all right.” 


The midday heat had not yet come on; and the two young ladies 
sat under the shade of the trees near the fountain, their favourite 
seat, dreamily conversing of Katarina’s future. Not a shadow of 
fear rested on the girl’s heart now. 

‘Will he want you to live half your time in England, I wonder, 
Katarina ?” 

“JT wonder, will he? Perhaps not quite half, Maria. The four 
hot months, let us say. I will ask him.” 

“Hush, child! Hark!” 

The sound of wheels had attracted Maria’s attention. Katarina ran 
up the bank, from whence a corner of the approach could be discerned. 
She was full of curiosity : visitors rarely troubled them so early. 

Maria laughed. “It is your Giovanni,” she said. ‘He has 
lost no time.” 

‘Nay; this sounds like a grand rumbling state coach: Giovanni 
would not come in one,” dissented Katarina. ‘ Wait just an instant.” 

Almost as she spoke, she came running down again. A grave sur- 
prise sat on her face and lips. 

“* Maria, it is the carriage of the Princess di Capella. What can 
she want so early? What can she want here at all? It is not often 
that she condescends to visit us.” 

A self-satisfied smile parted Maria Orsini’s proud lips. She toyed 
with the spray of orange blossom in the waist of her cool white 
morning dress, and glanced towards the saloon. But no princess 
appeared in it. Very soon, however, a serving-man crossed it, and 
glanced down to where the young ladies sat. 

Jacopo,” cried out Katarina in a half whisper, “did not the 
Princess di Capella come here but a minute ago ?” 

Yes, the princess had come, Jacopo answered. She had asked for 
the count, not for the ladies. Jacopo had conducted her to the 
count’s saloon, and was now looking for his mistress to inform her 
of the visit. 

“What can it mean—that she should ask for papa?” cried 
Katarina. ‘ The princess—you look conscious! Oh, Maria!” 

An idea had suddenly flashed over the young girl, bringing with it 
a kind of dismay. Maria Orsini made no reply, save by the proud 
self-conscious smile, 
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‘** Does she come from the prince ?—as his messenger?” breath- 
lessly asked Katarina. 

“T think it may be so.” 

“Qh Maria, you have known him so short a period of time!” 

“‘ Quite long enough,” significantly returned Maria. 

“ Well—if you think so, and can like him, I am very glad. But 
what a position for you!” she added. “Wife of the Prince di 
Capella! Second to few in Rome! I cannot realize it,” 

** Why cannot you ?” 

* And I to be only the wife of plain John St. Arno!” she added, 
with a merry laugh. ‘‘I would not exchange husbands with you, 
princess. Dear Maria, do not be angry with me: that slipped out 
unawares.” 

“Angry! Why should I be? That will not anger me, child. 
You marry a handsome man but a nobody. I marry rank and 
become a princess. It is the destiny each would have chosen.” 

“Very true,” murmured Katarina. 

“‘ Asa man, I think the Capella inferior to most men,” calmly went 
on Maria;” as a prince he looks down upon them. One cannot 
have everything, Katarina. Non v’e rosa senza spina.” 

“ True,” again murmured Katarina. ‘Has he talked to you of 
this? Did he tell you last night ?” 

“Tell me!” echoed Maria, in ridicule of the words, but not of 
her sister. ‘‘ We patricians do not manage these matters as do your 
plebeians, Katarina. He has never opened his princely lips to me on 
the subject.” 

“Yet you seem to guess at the errand here of the princess 

“Because I have seen that his admiration of me is serious, 
Princes don’t act on impulse and ‘tell their love,’ as your simple 
English John told his; they proceed in harmony with the rules of 
polite etiquette. In entering on negotiations for the marriage of the 
Prince di Capella, it is his mother who would open them: there- 
fore I suspect that may be the object of her visit to papa. I 
suspect also,” added Maria, slightly laughing, “‘ that the two have had 
a battle this morning, and that she has come forth with an ill grace.” 

“ Battle about what ?” 

‘“‘ His conferring the honour of his hand upon me. I am sure she 
has been afraid of it, Katarina. I have read it in her manner.” 

“Then I wonder she yielded.” 

“Depend upon it she could not help herself. The prince is 
not legally under her control ; and he is one, if I judge him arightly, 
who brooks not opposition to his will, even from his mother.” 

‘‘ Maria, I don’t believe that you care for him !” 

“Not at all. But I shall be the Princess di Capella.” 

Maria was quite right in her conjectures. The Princess di Capella 
had come with a formal demand for Maria Orsini’s hand for her son; 
and there had been previously an unpleasant scene of dispute between 
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them, in which she had tried to turn him in his purpose, and tried in 
vain, But the princess could not raise so great a scandal in 
Rome as to suffer him to marry without her consent—and that he 
deliberately said he would do if she withheld it. So here she had 
come, unwillingly, haughtily resolved to make the best of a bad 
bargain. 

It had been well that she had never come! It had been well that 
the Prince di Capella had not set his mind on Maria Orsini! For 
now was about tc be enacted one of those deeds of cruelty, one of 
those most crying wrvngs, that are all but unknown in our own free 
land. A deed that never could be justifiable in the sight of honest 
man or of heaven. 

The Princess di Capella, casually alluding to her son’s revenues, so 
slender in proportion to his rank, had demanded of the Count Orsini 
that the whole of the money intended as the portion of the two 
sisters shouid be bestowed upon Maria: in short, she made it the 
condition of her own consent to the match. 

Will it be believed that the Count Orsini acquiesced ? Acquiesced 
without a single word of remonstrance? Elated at the proud 
prospect opening to his elder and favourite daughter—a higher one 
than even /e, with all his ambition, had dared seriously to contemplate 
—what mattered it that, to assure its realization, his youngest child 
must be sacrificed ? 

“Only her fortune ! that does not sacrifice her!” cries the reader, 
who may be unfamiliar with the policy obtaining amid some of the 
high-class Italian families. ‘Her straightforward English lover will 
get over the injustice, and take her without her dower.” 

And John St. Arno would have done it, have taken her gladly, 
rather than lose her. But he was not allowed to do it, and the 
injustice involved the sacrifice of herself. Katarina was condemned 
to a convent for life. 

When there may be two, or more, daughters in a family, and the 
sum allotted as their marriage portions (perhaps not large at best) is 
bestowed upon one, generally the eldest, to enable her to form a high 
alliance, the others may not marry. It is assumed that, fortuneless, 
they could only wed to sink into obscurity, and the family pride 
cannot permit that. Therefore the veil of a nun is the imperative 
alternative ; and such was the fate allotted to poor Katarina. 

But she had an hour or two yet of hope and love spared to her. 
Even while the Princess di Capella was still with the count, for their 
interview was a prolonged one, Mr. St. Arno called. Katarina 


_ chanced to be alone in the shady seat by the fountain, Maria having 


strolled into the grotto at the end of the cypress grove; he saw her 
from the saloon and went out to her. They had at least three minutes 
together before the countess appeared ; and Katarina, yielding to his 
questions, and blushing rosy love-blushes, whisperingly confessed that 
her father would make no objection. 
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Later, when the princess had departed—and she went without 
condescending to see the countess or even Maria, Mr. St. Arno 
sought and obtained an audience of the count. It was a very short 
one indeed: for, when Katarina thought that it could hardly have 
begun, she heard the Count Orsini’s own man conducting Mr. St. 
Arno to the door. 

“ He might have come to tell all to me and mamma,” thought 
Katarina. 

The time went on to evening. The countess and her daughters 
were engaged to some festivity; but when the young ladies were 
about to prepare for it, Katarina was told she was not to go. 

** Why and wherefore ?” merrily questioned the young girl. 

‘Your father wishes you to remain with him this evening,” was the 
mother’s answer, as she turned her steps away. She knew the poor 
child’s destined fate now: but, Italian mother though she was, she 
shrank from being the one to impart it. Katarina acquiesced with a 
conscious smile. She supposed the count was going to talk to her 
of her future life as John St. Arno’s wife, and perhaps lecture her on 
the score of behaving herself in it. 

“Very. well, mother mine, then I must remain at home,” she 
cheerfully said. ‘‘ Maria, dear, let me dress you this evening, instead 
of Ionie ! I will turn you out as befits the promised bride of the heir 
of all the Capellas.” 

But how terribly was poor Katarina’s happy mood changed ere one 
short hour had passed! She understood now why she had not been 
permitted to go forth to the evening’s gaity. A young girl destined 
to immediate ‘seclusion is not allowed to mix in the world’s folly. 
Like a stone statue stood she in the saloon alone, leaning against one 
of its alabaster pillars, the dread interview with her father over ; yes, 
more like a statue than a living being. Her mother and sister found 
her there on their return at midnight. 

“ Katarina, why did you remain up ?” cried the mother, sharply. 

“Oh my poor Katarina!” breathed Maria, tenderly clasping her 
sister in her arms. ‘I am so grieved !—so wounded ! Not a bit of 
enjoyment have I had to-night for thinking of you. Mamma told 
me all in the carriage as we went along.” 

*‘T dared not say a word of remonstrance to my father,” panted 
poor Katarina, hardly able to speak from emotion. ‘ Mother, I can 
to you. Won’t you save me from this dreadful fate ?” 

“‘ Dear child, dear Katarina, there is no help for it!” bewailed the 
countess, her own heart feeling half broken, for she did love her 
children. ‘The princess was haughty and exacting : your father never 
saw a woman of more determined will. They were the only terms on 
which she would sue for Maria’s hand ; and she would scarcely do it 
even with them.” ; 

““Were J asked to marry at the sacrifice of my sister, I would 
trample on the proposals of the one who could bring them to me,” 
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cried Katarina, with agitation, as she looked at Maria. ‘“ Z would 
not rise upon another’s death.” * 

“Death!” echoed the countess. ‘You are raving, my poor 
Katarina.” 

“Not so, mother. It will be as death,” she passionately added. 
“Nay, death would be more welcome to me now than life at the 
convent.” 

“Why, child! You were so happy there!” 

“Yes, as a child: as a girl who had no experience beyond its 
ways and its walls. Had you and my father wished me to rest con- 
tented there, you should not have removed me from it, mother. 
You should not have allowed to me the pleasures of the world, or— 
or—the society of Giovanni St. Arno.” 

“ The world is full of cares, Katarina.” 

“Not more so for me than for others. Maria may have her share 
of them, high though her position will be. And, whatever cares 
might have come to me, my husband would have shared them.” 

“Cease, cease, Katarina; your language is unbecoming a young 
maiden,” said the countess, fractiously: the trouble, which she was so 
powerless to remedy, was setting all her nerves ajar. ‘“ Husband, 
forsooth! It were better that Giovanni St. Arno had been at the 
bottom of the Tiber, rather than sojourning in Rome,” she added, 
in her vexation. ‘But for him you would not have objected to 
return to the convent. And why should you object? You know that 
you were happy in it for many years.” 

“But mother, dear mother, do you not see how different it is? 
Then I was a light-hearted, careless girl, a boarder with Maria and 
the other girls. Now I am to bea nun, immured within it, solitary 
and alone, to the end.” 

The countess fidgetted as she stood, but made no reply. There 
was a difference. So stupendous a one that her mind could, perhaps, 
scarcely realize it. 

Maria had sat down and was crying bitterly. Katarina, turning to 
her on sudden impulse, knelt and clasped her knees. 

“* Maria, if you will, you can save me. Give up the prince. You 
know you do not care for him. Other suitors will present themselves 
to one so beautiful and popular as you ; some of them, no doubt, as 
desirable as he, and who may be so wealthy that my poor little 
portion will be overlooked by them. Oh, mother mine, urge it upon 
her! Let her save me!” 

*T did think of it at first—I did indeed, ” sobbed Maria. ‘ But— 
my mother says it may not be.” 

**T said it was zmpossible that it could be,” corrected the countess, 
with emphasis. ‘It is impossible. Maria’s intended marriage has 
been publicly announced—and the contract is being drawn up.” 

Katarina started. ‘‘ Publicly announced! Already?” 

“Yes. The Prince and Maria were congratulated together this 
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evening. My poor Katarina, you must make the best of it! There 
is, alas, no alternative. You will go back to the convent on Monday 
next to enter upon your noviciate : the sooner you are away from. the 
world now the better.” 

Katarina gave a startling cry. Maria, her eyes raining tears, bent 
over her, clasped, and kissed her. She was brimful of sympathy, 
brimful of pity ; but of justice she had none. ‘Though, perhaps, she 
could not help herself more than could her sister: the system was to 
blame, not Maria Orsini. Her marriage with the Prince di Capella 
was decreed, and she knew that it could not be set aside. 

Katarina also knew it. Anguish had taken possession of her. She 
lay in Maria’s arms as one bereft of life; she passed the night in all 
the agonies of hopeless despair. Never again to see John St. Arno! 
Never again to have any hope, or aim, or part in earthly life! And 
the world had been looking so bright, so fair ! 

The following day all the talk in Rome was of the approaching 
nuptials of the Prince di Capella with Maria Orsini, and of the com- 
ing seclusion of Katarina. 


“Tt is the most unholy thing I ever heard of!” cried Mr. St. Arno, 
standing with his arms folded before Katarina, and speaking with 
suppressed anger. ‘‘ You are to be secluded for the rest of your days 
because your sister must make a grand marriage!” 

It was again evening. And the countess and Maria had again 
gone forth into the gay world. The count was shut up in his remote 
apartments, as he loved to be, and here was John St. Arno standing 
with Katarina. Liberal to a degree, as many Englishmen are, he had 
long ago won the heart of Ionie by his gifts; and the waiting-maid 
had listened to his pleading prayer this a. and ushered him into 
the presence of her young lady. 

“But only for five minutes, you understand, signor,” whispered 
Ionie. ‘You would not cause me to lose my place?. And, if this 
were known, I should lose it.” 

Katarina was on the balcony when he entered ; her sad eyes, fixed 
on the stars shining in the deep blue sky of night, seemed to be ask- 
ing whether heaven could be, indeed, that place of mercy which she 
had been taught to believe. Startled by the unexpected appear- 
ance of her lover, she cried out, shivered, and burst into a flood of 
tears. For the first time in his life he dared to put his arm round 
her, essaying to soothe her grief. 

Just a few moments of explanation—he telling of the strangely- 
cool manner in which the count had received him the previous day, 
refused to listen to a word of his proposals for Katarina, curtly 
observing that it was not intended she should marry either him or 
any other man; she confirming the words, and assuring him that the 
report of her being about to be consigned to the convent for life was 
all too true a one. 
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“But surely you do not consent, Katarina ?” 

“‘T have no other choice.” 

That vexed him. He drew away a step and folded his arms, 
speaking with sternness. Poor Katarina leaned her head against the 
side of the balcony, and cried in silence. 

“Oh, my dear, this must not be!” he resumed, his love resuming 
its sway again, compassionating pity redolent in his tender tones. 
‘Do you realize what it will be for you ?—a death in life.” 

‘Yes. But there’s no help for me in all the world.” 

“Ts there not? Would you not rather be my wife, Katarina ?” 

She lifted her hands as if the question agonised her. ‘‘ Why speak 
of it, Giovanni? It cannot be.” 

“Do you think the count, although he is your father, has any 
right to consign you to this living tomb? Answer me, my love.” 

‘* But he has the power,” said poor Katarina. 

John coughed. “I must save you from it.” 

She passed her hand over her eyes and looked at him. He save 
her! What cruel nonsense it was to say it! 

**T will take you away with me to free England, and make you my 
wife the day we get there,” he whispered. ‘‘ Your future life, instead 
of being a lost waste, shall be one of usefulness, of sweet happiness.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, Giovanni! That is only a fable, you know.” 

‘Well, yes; only a fable, of course. Let us see how we could 
work it out. Just for pastime.” 

** Tt will but make the reality more cruel.” 

“We get away from here, you and I,” he continued, paying no 
attention to her words. ‘To-morrow evening, let us say; this is 
Wednesday ; or the next evening at farthest. A dear old English 
friend of mine, who is in Rome and who was as a sister to my mother 
during her lifetime, will go with us and take care of you. I knowI 
have but to ask her. You have seen her, Katarina: Mrs. Mann.” 

** But why tell the fable?” sobbed Katarina. 

‘* We will make for Civita Vecchia. Vessels of some kind or other 
are always to be had there for money. And until then, until we are 
on the good safe waters and have left Italia’s shores behind us, you 
shall appear to be Mrs. Mann’s maid, and wear a peasant’s dress. I'll 
go to the masquerade stores and choose the dress myself, cap and 
ear-rings and all. We touch at the first safe shore we come to, and 
hasten on by land to London. On the same day that we arrive there 
our marriage shall take place, according to the rites of my faith and 
of yours. Or, should the latter demand preparations or delay, you go 
to Mrs. Mann’s home after you have been to our church with me, 
until all shall be in readiness. A fable easy of enactment, Katarina.” 

** But still only a fable, Giovanni.” 

‘Wait a bit. We settle down after our marriage in some charming 
retreat, and petition your parents for their forgiveness until it is 
accorded Iam not rich, Katarina; but I have enough for comfort, 
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and your life shall be bright as one long summer’s day. Oh my 
darling !” he added, drawing her nearer to him, and his voice to her 
sounded sweeter than any earthly music, “which will be best? This 
blissful, rational life with me, or to be buried alive in the convent?” 

Was she realizing the terrible contrast in her mind? Did the 
picture he drew of what her future might be with him cause her heart 
to flutter and her mind to waver? She sobbed softly. 

“Tt could not be, Giovanni. I could never get away, I am sure. 
And oh, what a dreadful scandal it wowd make in Rome!” 

“‘ And all Rome would say Katarina Orsini has done wisely. You 
can serve your Master better as a free woman than as a secluded 
one, my Katarina. Ay, and live more actively for heaven.” 

“T should be excommunicated,” said she, trembling from head to 
foot. 

“ There’s no such thing known as excommunication over yonder, 
so you could not be. Excommunication does not hold good in Eng- 
land. My darling, be at rest. Let me save you!” 

A tap at the door. Enter Ionie. She had come to say that she 
had only accorded five minutes to the signor, and at least twenty had 
elapsed. She had stood all the while upon frightful thorns in the 
passage, and the signor must certainly go. 

“Upon condition that you let me in for five minutes this time 
to-morrow,” said he. ‘“ Five minutes really, you know, Ionie. It will 
be long enough for me to arrange matters for the next evening,” he 


whispered to Katarina. ‘ Keep up your heart till then, my darling!” 


All Rome was scandalized. The young Signorina Orsini had 
mysteriously disappeared. So had John St. Arno. But some three 
or four days went on before anybody thought to connect the dis- 
appearance of the one with that of the other: and then it was dis- 
covered that good old Mrs. Mann, with her train of trusty servants, 
made part of the travelling party. And the programme, sketched out 
by John so deftly, was luckily carried out, the marriage ending it. 

And before eight months had gone by, the Count and Countess 
Orsini, implacable until then, graciously accorded their forgiveness to 
the offenders, and the young Princess di Capella added an invitation 
to them to come and visit her at the Capella Palace. For John St. 
Arno had succeeded to the family title and estates, through the death 
of his random brother; and Katarina, no longer to be despised and 
condemned, was Lady St. Arno. 





CAPELLA. 


COMMODIOUS house, standing in its own large and well- 

cultivated garden ground; beyond its enclosing iron gates and 

palisades, a turnpike road, on which there was much passing traffic ; 
and beyond that the broad and beautiful sea. 

A prosperous house, with no lack of refinement in it, and the feet 
of healthy, happy, merry children echoing in its passages. All 
healthy save one little boy, Robert. A fading child, he; a delicate 
blossom ; on whom the wind might not blow too roughly. 

Fires blazed and candles were alight one early autumn evening. 
A whole crowd of little people danced to the quadrilles played by the 
governess, or romped in corners to tunes of their own. It was 
Nellie’s birthday. Mrs. Earle sat by the fire, looking on: talking 
with the little guests, restraining by a word or motion the too exuber- 
ant spirits of her own children. A fair, fresh, slender little boy, with 
a soft sad light in his deep grey eyes, came up, and rested his head 
against the flounces of her silk gown. 

*“ Tired, my Bertie ?” 

Bertie did not answer; but he put up his hand to feel for the 
loving clasp of his mother’s. Mrs. Earle, bending down, saw how 
white and wan he looked. 

“Tt has been too much for you, my little boy. Would you like to 
go to bed ?” 

*‘T’d like to go to sleep, mamma.” And Mrs. Earle quietly took 
him out of the room to the nurse. 

Presently Mr. Earle, who had been from home that day, came in, 
and was soon making merry with the little folks, for he dearly loved 
children. He missed one of them. 

‘“* Where’s Robert ?” he asked of his wife. 

“‘ Come and see him,” she answered. ‘“ I don’t like his look at all.” 

The child lay in his white-curtained cot, fast asleep. One little 
feverish hand lay outside the counterpane ; his wasting cheek, sur- 
rounded by waves of light golden hair, pressed the bolster. In the 
pale young face sat the same wan, tired look that it had worn below. 

“Poor Bertie!” breathed Mr. Earle. ‘We shall not keep him 
long, I fear.” 

From that evening the child drooped: drooped more than he had 
before : and the doctor began to come daily. When he took to his 
bed entirely, they moved him into a room in the front of the house, as 
it had a livelier look-out, placing his bed at the window. The weak, 
suffering child lay there patiently, day after day, looking at the 
passers-by, and at the beautiful ever-changing sea. 

Gradually he began to take notice of a bright star, that might be 
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seen over the sea just opposite to him when the sun went down. No one 
but himself knew how he grew to love the star and to watch forit. He 
liked to think that the star was watching him. The darker the night 
grew, the brighter grew the star. 

“Tt comes, and it looks at me,” he said tohis mother. ‘It seems 
to come up higher and higher over the sea, as though it wanted to 
see me better. It is always there. It is as sure as God’s love.” 

‘¢ And that is even surer than the stars, Bertie.” 

** But nothing can ever take that star away, mamma. Can it ?” 

“‘ Nothing at all, Bertie. The stars are placed in the heavens for 
signs and for seasons.” 

*‘T think it is taking care of me, mamma. It watches me so.” 

Dozing frequently in the day-time, Bertie was wakeful at night. 
At the evening hour, when the little tenants of the neighbouring 
rooms were falling asleep, he was wide-awake and watching. And 
somehow, what with looking at the star and talking of it, he grew 
to connect it in his childish mind with God Himself: to believe that 
it was truly watching over him as God watched; that it was, so to 
say, a type and surety of God’s presence. 

“Tt has always been there, you know, mamma: you told me it had.” 

“True, Bertie.” 

“Then why did I never see it till since I was ill, and lay here ?” 

‘‘ Recause you never noticed it before. Your bed-room faced the 
other way, you know, and the star’s place is yonder.” 

“When shall I get well, and play again with Nellie and the rest ?” 

Mrs. Earle turned her head with a hasty movement, so that her 
eyes and the sudden rush of tears to them were hidden from him. 

“Perhaps it will be never, mamma?” said the child, anxiously. 
“When I asked papa this morning, he told me I must be a brave 
little boy and trust all to God. That God would make me well if He 
pleased ; or else He would take me away to live with Him, and that 
would be better.” 

“Much, much better, Bertie,” she answered, with a sobbing sigh. 
“He will take us all when our work here is done and over.” 

“ And I could not play now, I am so tired. I think I am more 
tired than I was yesterday. Suppose I should get more and more 
tired always! Shall I?” 

“‘J—hardly know, Bertie,” she said, with hesitation. For she 
could not bear to deliberately mislead even this dying child. He, 
quick of apprehension, discerned somewhat of the truth. 

“Oh, mother ! To lie here always! What if God should forget me ?” 

“God never forgets, my darling. He is sure and faithful.” 

“ As sure as the star?” 

“Yes, Bertie, as sure as that.” 

* And that is always there. It never goes.” 

But there came an evening when little Robert Earle looked for the 
star in vain. It was not there; it had gone. How intensely troubled 
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the child was, how (so to say) terrified, we perhaps could not picture. 
His intellect and feelings were in advance of his years: and, like the 
rest of us, who cannot speak of some dread fear that has laid hold of 
our hearts, Bertie could not speak of this. If the star had deserted its 
place and him, why, perhaps God could and would desert him. 

For a few nights the same state of things continued. There was 
no star. Nostar. Other stars were in their places, but that one was 
not. The nurse noticed that Master Robert was unusually feverish. 
She told the doctor that she had more than once caught him crying 
at the dusk hour in his little bed. 

“‘ Ay,” complacently assented the doctor : ‘You see he gets weaker.” 

One evening, when he was temporarily left alone, Mrs. Earle found 
him in a state of excitement. He had partly raised himself in bed; 
his hands were stretched out as if in welcome; his gaze was strained 
on the sky. The beautiful star was in its place again, shining in the 
deep-blue canopy of night. 

‘Oh mother, mother, it is there! It is there!” 

‘“‘ What is there?” she asked, failing to comprehend. 

“The star! the star! I thought it had gone,” said Bertie, break- 
ing into ecstatic tears of gratitude. ‘It has not been there for ever 
so many nights, mother. I thought it had gone for good, and that 
perhaps God had gone with it.” 

“Oh, Bertie! Why the star was always there, every evening ; it 
could not fail to be in its place. But some clouds have hung over 
the sea in the north-east these last few evenings, and they hid the 
star from you.” 

“Yes,” said the child, all his confidence restored at the star’s reap- 
pearance. ‘And God must be there too, and has not forgotten me.” 

“‘My darling, exactly as it is with that star, so it is with God’s 
love. It may seem to be hidden from us for a time, just as the star 
was hidden from you. But the love is surely there, though the 
world’s trials and cares may serve to obscure it, and we fancy it must 
be gone, as you did. Never lose your trust in God, Bertie.” 

“No,” said the child, “not again. Look, mother, how beautiful 
the star is ; how it shines down as though it were glad to see me again. 
I should like to go up to it. I wonder whether God would let me?” 

“Just a little while yet, dear, first, a very few days, and you will 
be there,” she said, amid her fast-dropping tears, as Bertie put his 
two little hands together in prayer. 

“Our Father, which art in Heaven, please take me there for 
Christ’s sake; Amen.” 

And the star was the star Capella, 
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